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FACTORS  OF  ISOLATION  AND  INTERACTION 
IN  AN  ALL- BLACK  CITY:   KINLOCH,  MISSOURI 

By 

Robert  T.  Ernst 

June,   1973 

Chairman:   James  R.  Anderson 
Major  Department:   Geography 

The  major  objective  of  the  dissertation  was  the  demon- 
stration of  the  nature  and  importance  of  both  the  spatial 
isolation  and  integration  of  Kinloch  residents,  socially 
and  economically,  within  the  surrounding  St.  Louis  SMSA. 
In  order  to  attain  these  objectives  several  different  tech- 
niques were  employed.   First,  the  author  spent  time  in  the 
field  gathering  data  on  the  historical  development  and 
evolution  of  the  all-black  city.   This  field  research 
enabled  the  author  to  document  the  multi-faceted  isolation 
of  Kinloch  from  the  surrounding  white  suburbs  of  Berkeley 
and  Ferguson  by  identifying  the  existence  and  operation  of 
three  separate  types  of  barriers:   physical,  transportation- 
communication,  and  social.   Secondly,  the  effects  of  the 
socioeconomic  characteristics  of  the  residents,  particularly 

ix 


deep-seated  poverty  ,  an  inadequate  educational  system,  and 
a  sharply  attenuated  tax  base  wcro  demonstrated  to  be 
causally  related  to  many  of  the  present  environmental  con- 
ditions in  the  city.   Thirdly,  the  author  regionalized  the 
St.  Louis  SMSA  by  race,  establishing  that  almost  50  percent 
of  the  area's  black  population  is  concentrated  in  55  all- 
black  census  tracts.   In  addition,  these  all-black  areas 
were  demonstrated,  with  analysis  of  variance,  to  be  sig- 
nificantly different  from  the  total  SMSA  based  on  substandard 
housing.   It  was  also  possible  to  use  variance  analysis  to 
differentiate  between  the  types  of  all-black  settlement: 
all-black  city  and  towns,  suburbs,  and  central  city  ghettos. 

Lastly,  in  order  to  accumulate  spatial  data  en  the 
social  and  economic  interaction  of  Kinloeh  residents, 
interview  schedules  were  collected  and  analyzed  from  a 
simple  random  sample  of  the  city's  residential  units.   The 
results  of  the  survey,  although  incomplete,  due  to  non~ 
^responses  on  several  key  questions,  have  established  that 
despite  many  disadvantages  Kinloeh  is  seen  as  a  viable 
soci ceconomic  environment  preferred  to  both  Berkeley  and 
Ferguson  by  the  majority  of  those  sampled. 

In  Kinloeh,  most  social,  economic,  and  spatial  factors 
indicate  the  continuance  of  the  isolation  and  poverty  of 
the  all-black  city,  and  not  their  gradual  dissolution  and 
disappearance.   The  situation  in  Kinloeh  is  bleak  as 
future  prospects  for  the  city  are  reflections  and  enhance- 
ments of  present  conditions.   It  is  impossible  to  project 


significant  changes  in  the  patterns  of  isolation  and  poverty 
that  envelop  Kinloch.   Only  time  and  further  study  will 
reveal  whether  Kinloch  will  evolve  past  its  present  situa- 
tion into  a  community  more  representative  of  the  mainstream 
of  suburban  American  life  or  will  continue  as  a  model  of 
the  isolated  racial  community  in  the.  United  States. 


CHAPTER  I 
SOCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  CLACK  AMERICANS 
Problem  and  Purpose 

The  social  geography  of  ethnic  and  racial  minorities  in 

the  United  States  has  become,  in  recent  decades,  a  topic  of 
much  interest  and  research  specialization  among  American 
■geographers,""   There  is  a  growing  body  of  literature  con- 
cerning the  spatial  behavior  and  characteristics  of  such 
minority  groups.    Much  of  the  current  geographic  research 

on  minority  groups  is  focused  on  black  Americans,  as  is 

3  4       S 

evidenced  m  articles  by  Hart,   Calef  and  Nelson,   Pred, 

Lowry,   Morrill,   Rose,   Deskins,   and  others.   The  majority 
of  these  articles  concentrate  on  three  major  facets  of  black 
spatial  experience:   rural  to  urban  migration,  inner  city 
ghettos  and.  slums,  and  central  city  versus  suburban  resi- 
dence . 

However,  the  patterns  of  black  settlement  are  much 
more  complex  than  to  be  constrained  by  the  limited  descrip- 
tion "urban."   Dart,"1"   Wheeler  and  Brunn ,  "  and  Hesslink, 


have  studied  urban  to  rural  black  migration  in  the  Great 

13       ]  4  15 

Lakes  area;  Hill,  *  Rose,  '   and  many  others    have  been 

concerned  with  all-black  towns ;  Karl  and  Alma  Taeuber, 

17  i  ° 

Farley  and  Taeuber,    and  Farley' °  have  published  research 


on  black  suburbs.   Clearly  the  documentation  of  the  emer- 
gence of  these  settlement  patterns  illustrates  the  necessity 
of  more  and  detailed  spatial  research  into  the  origin,  de- 
velopment, and  potential  of  these  patterns  as  distinct  from 
the  prototypical  black  urban  experience. 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  dissertation  involves  the 
continuation  of  geographic  research  into  the  universe  of  all- 
black  towns  and  cities  as  a  distinct  urban  entity  separate 
from  bi-racial  communities  and  central  city  ghettos.   How- 
ever, only  an  extremely  limited  amount  of  geographic  re- 
search has  been  initiated  relating  to  all-black  towns  and 
cities.   In  fact,  the  only  geographic  research  concerning 
this  subject  is  the  previously  mentioned  article  by  the 
black  urban  geographer,  Harold  M.  Rose.19  Other  than  Rose's 
research,  very  little  geographic  research  dealing  with 
these  communities  is  available.   Almost  all  of  the  research 
which  has  been  performed  is  non-geographic  and  involves 
examination  of  social,  political,  and  economic  factors  of 
all-black  communities,  while  the  spatial  characteristics  of 
all-black  towns  and  cities  either  has  been  ignored  or,  at 
best,  neglected. 

To  be  able  to  form  valid  generalizations  concerning  all- 
black  settlements  as  they  now  exist,  and  to  be  able  to 
predict  the  future  of  such  settlements,  specific  informa- 
tion must  be  available  concerning  such  communities .   The 
lack  of  detailed  observations  dealing  with  the  spatial 
realities  of  individual  all-black  towns  and  cities  prevents 


the  construction  of  empirically  valid  generalizations  con- 
cerning  the  present   and  future  of  the  universe  of  such 
settlements . 

This  dissertation  is  a  case  study  of  one  of  the  com- 
munities  identified  by  Rose  as  an  all-black  city  (Kinloch, 
Missouri).   It  is  an  attempt  to  express  socioeconomic  vari- 
ables spatially,  in  order  to  facilitate  theory  construction 
and  prediction  of  the  spatial  characteristics  concerning, 
not  simply  Kinloch,  but  the  universe  of  all-black  towns 
and  cities.   Specifically,  it  is  the  author's  intention  to 
show  the  extent  and  significance  of  the  presence  of  the 
spatial  isolation  and  integration  of  Kinloch  residents, 
socially  and  economically  within  the  surrounding  St.  Louis 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area.   The  integration, 
even  if  partial  or  incomplete,  is  hypothesized  to  exist 
despite  the  isolation  of  Kinloch  by  the  surrounding  all- 
white  cities  of  Berkeley  and  Ferguson.   A  survey  of  spatial 
data  concerning  Kinloch  residents,  especially  on  the  social 
interaction  of  the  blacks  with  whites  and  the  locational 
foci  of  the  residents'  shopping  habits,  is  collected  and 
analyzed  to  accomplish  this  principal  objective. 

In  addition,  it  is  a  major  purpose  of  this  research 
to  demonstrate  empirically  the  reality  of  all-black  towns 
and  cities  as  clearly  and  distinctly  separate  from  other 
all-black  settlements  within  the  St.  Louis  SMSA.   Specif- 
ically, the  author  intends  to  regionalize  the  SMSA  by  race, 
to  differentiate  statistically  among  the  types  of  all-black 


settlement  in  the  area,  and  establish  geographically  the 

distribution,  growth,  and  development  of  the  population 

of  all-black  settlements  in  the  SMSA. 

In  keeping  with  the  principal  purpose  the  research  is 

related  to  several  of  the  conclusions  of  Rose's  article. 

The  future  of  all-Negro  towns  as  a  distinct 
entity  will  be  specifically  related. .. .to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  barriers  to  Negro 
settlement  in  suburbia. .. .and  to  the  absence 
of  a  substantial  tax  base  to  provide  ex- 
panded domestic  services. 2° 

Accordingly,  this  dissertation  attempts  to  document  the 
precise  nature  and  degree  of  such  barriers  in  Kinloch,  and 
also  to  show  the  effects  the  present  socioeconomic  charac- 
teristics of  the  residents  have  on  the  environment  of  the 
city.   Of  particular  interest  is  the  prevalence  of  deep- 
seated  poverty  which  has  resulted  in  a  sharply  attenuated 
tax  base  and  a  consequent  inability  of  Kinloch  to  provide 
any  but  the  minimal  municipal  services. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  durable  of  the 
black  settlement  patterns  in  North  America  is  the  establish- 
ment and  growth  of  all-black  towns.   Historical  research 

has  documented  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  communities 

21 

m  the  United  States  as  early  as  the  1820 's  and  1330" s. 

Many  social  scientists,  particularly  sociologists,  have 
provided  a  considerable  body  of  literature  specifically 
concerned  with  autonomous  black  communities.   Unfortunately, 
urban  geographers  seemingly  have  not  been  aware  of  the 
phenomenon  of  such  all-black  settlements.   In  an  article 


published  in  1965,  Harold  Rose  asserted  that 

A  phenomenon  that  appears  to  have  eluded 
urban  geographers,  urban  sociologists,  and 
others  concerned  with  community  development 
is  the  all-Negro  town  in  the  United  States. 2 2 

Although  Rose  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  many- 
contributions  of  Hill,  Parenton,  Walter  and  Kramer,  and 

23 
others   he  does  portray  accurately  the  research  history 

of  geographers  on  all-black  towns,  as  few  geographers  are 
apparently  aware  of  significant  methodological  statements, 
other  than  Rose's,  on  the  topic.   Rarely  does  one  find  a 
chapter,  section,  or  even  a  footnote  on  all-black  communities 
in  the  literature  of  urban  and  settlement  geography  or 
geographic  methodology.   Yet  numerous  statements  on  the 
nature  and  approaches  to  this  branch  of  community  research 
have  appeared  in  scattered  articles  and  monographs  in  the 
historical  and  social  science  literature.   One  of  the  minor 
objectives  of  this  study  is  to  alleviate  this  situation 
of  unfamiliarity  among  geographers  by  collecting,  reviewing, 
and  assessing  the  contributions  of  some  significant  works 
on  the  study  of  all-black  towns  and  cities. 

As  this  study  concerns  the  comparatively  new  speciali- 
zation of  the  social  geography  of  black  Americans,  it  is 
necessary  to  evaluate  the  research,  to  assess  its  signifi- 
cance to  social  geography,  if  only  incompletely,  by  pre- 
senting and  analyzing  the  geographic  literature  on  black 
Americans.   It  would  be  difficult  to  judge  the  competence 
or  significance  of  this  work  as  a  social  geography  unless 


one  also  is  aware  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  previous 
contributions  to  the  literature. 

Although  several  bibliographic  surveys  of  geographic 

research  on  black  Americans  and  racial  themes  have  appeared 

24 

recently,    these  bibliographies  are  limited  in  extent  and 

do  not  survey  adequately  United  States  geographic  journals 
or  geographic  theses  and  dissertations  on  the  topic.   There- 
fore, to  rectify  the  present  condition  of  a  lack  of  biblio- 
graphic material  on  the  social  geography  of  black  Americans, 
such  material  is  presented  and  analyzed  below  to  assist 
the  readers  in  relating  this  study  to  the  larger  body  of 
literature. 

In  addition  to  the  above  objectives  it  is  the  author's 
intention  to  do  research  which  can  be  utilized  not  only 
by  social  scientists  but  also  by  the  particular  community 
in  question  and  by  various  agencies  and  individuals  within 
Kinloch.   Too  often  urban  researchers  neglect  the  practical 
applications  of  their  research  in  the  very  community  studied 

because  of  the  danger  of  losing  "scientific  objectivity" 

25 

by  becoming  involved  in  the  community.   With  van  den  Berghe 

26 
and  Clark,    the  writer  rejects  these  fears  as  being  over- 

27 

emphasized  and  agrees  with  Bunge   that  the  geographer  has 

an  obligation  to  the  community  he  is  "using"  in  his  research. 

The  Geographical  Literature  of  Black  America 
For  many  years  geographers  have  been  interested  in 
studying  human  behavior  as  structured  by  three  major  themes 


of  research— economic,  political,  and  cultural.   Since  the 

1950's  several  geographers  have  suggested  an  alternate 

28 
level  of  the  spatial  analysis  of  human  behavior- -social. 

Using  spatial  analysis,  the  geographer  is  capable  of  studying 

both  man  as  a  political-economic  being  as  he  exists  within 
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a  cultural  context,  and  man  as  part  of  an  organised  society. 

The  value  of  studying  society  from  the  spatial  perspec- 
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tive  has  been  obvious  to  many  demographers,    human  ecolo- 

gists,  x  urban  sociologists,    and  anthropologists  and 
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psychologists,  *   Nevertheless,  geographers  have  tended  to 

neglect  social  research,  while  emphasizing  the  study  of 
a  particular  culture  and  its  unique  manifestations  rather 
than  its  interrelations  with  larger  social  organizations. 

Recently,  however,  there  is  some  evidence,  that  social 
geography  is  becoming  a  major  research  specialization,  as 
evidenced  by  an  ever-growing  body  of  literature  concerning 
the  spatial  aspects  of  society.   A  second  factor  is  that 
particularization  of  research  interest  in  social  geography 
has  caused  the  field  to  be  subdivided  into  narrower  re- 
search interests.   Geographers  are  now  specializing  in 

research  concerning  the  spatial  aspects  of  such  varied 
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topics  as  ethnic  communities,    black  America,    poverty, 

and  the  social  pathology  of  crime  and  disease.' 

In  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970 ' s  the  social  geog- 
raphy of  black  America  has  become  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
specializations  within  the  field  of  geography.   Geographers 
have  realized  that  they  can  make  contributions  to  allay  the 


myriad  of  racial  problems  which  are  the  result  of  a  plural 
society  in  which  the  whites  are  dominant  and  the  blacks, 
Indians,  latinos,  and  other  ethnic  groups  are  sub-dominant. 

However,  before  geographers  can  offer  significant 
contributions  to  the  solution  of  racial  problems  in.  the 
United  States,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  first  what 
geographic  research  on  race  has  been  performed  in  the  past. 
Only  then  is  it  possible  to  separate  what  needs  to  be 
accomplished  from  what  already  has  been  achieved.   The 
brief  bibliographic  analysis  which  follows  provides  only  a 
partial  solution  to  the  problem  in   that  the  focus  is  pri- 
marily on  the  trends  in  racial  research,  leaving  the  ques- 
tion of  future  research  priorities  to  be  answered  elsewhere. 
In  addition  the  geographic  literature  is  reviewed  with  the 
objective  of  allowing  the  reader  to  assess  the  social 
geography  of  black  America  as  a  unit  rather  than  as  separate 
unrelated  entities. 

The  review  concentrates  on  the  1949-1971  time  period 
chiefly  because  of  the  paucity  of  racial  research  prior  to 
this  period.   Only  a  few  specific  references  to  black 
Americans  appear  in  the  geographic  literature  before  1949, 
and  those  few  that  do  either  are  not  involved  directly  in 
racial  research  or  are  separated  widely  in  time.   The  main 
sources  for  this  literature  review  are  the  principal 
geographic  journals  of  the  United  States,  the  Research 
Catalog  of  the  American  Geocrraphioal  Society,    Geographical 


Abstracts  ,    Dissertation  Abstracts  ,    Master's  Abstracts,  J" 

and  the  November  issue  of  each  year's  The  P  r  o  f  c  s  s  ion  a 1 
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Gec^grapher,  '   which  list  s  those  theses  and  dissertations 

in  geography  reported  completed  at  American  universities. 

The  criteria  used  to  select  the  articles  as  belonging 
to  the  geographical  literature  on  race  essentially  are 
subjective.   First,  not  ail  the  works  concentrate  exclusively 
on  blacks-,  but  in  all  of  the  articles  blacks  or  racial 
issues  at  least  are  given  a  major  emphasis.   Secondly,  the 
author  acknowledges  the  practical  impossibility  of  collecting 
all  works  dealing  with  blacks  as  much  of  the  literature 
is  reported  by  title  only,  and  often  the  title,  especially 
of  dissertations  and  theses,  is  a  poor  reflection  of  the 
contents  of  such  studies.   However,  the  author  has  made 
every  effort  to  verify  the  specific  racial  considerations 
of  each  study  by  reviewing  it  or  by  using  the  abstracts 
available  through  University  Microfilms,   Thirdly,  the 
geographic  literature  suffers  from  a  lack  of  comprehensive 
indexing  and  abstraction,  making  a  reviewer's  task  an 
arduous  and  frustrating  one.   Lastly,  geographers  publish 
in  many  professional  journals  peripheral  to  or  altogether 
outside  the  realm  of  geography.   Searching  all  possible 
periodicals  and  serials  was  virtually  impossible  given  this 
broad  and  seemingly  limitless  array.   Consequently,  although 
the  bibliography  is  reasomibly  complete  and  accurate,  it  is 
not  absolutely  comprehensive. 
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From  1949  to  1971  a  total  of  187  works  dealing  with 
geographic  aspects  of  race  were  published.   In  1949  only 
two  articles  on  race  appeared  in  the  geographic  literature, 
and  in  1971,  40  were  published.   However,  the  intervening 
years  show  that  there  has  been  no  steady  or  gradual  increment 
in  numbers  of  publications  but  rather  a  series  of  increases 
and  decreases  occurred  that  may  be  said  to  be  analogous  to 
the  crests  and  troughs  of  ocean  waves,  which  culminated 
in  the  emergence  of  a  tremendous  surge  of  racial  articles 
in  1968  that  has  yet  to  peak. 

Although  the  three  major  United  States  journals  (Annals 
of  the  Association  of  American  Geographers ,  Economic  Geography, 
and  The  Geographical  Review)  have  been  fairly  consistent 
with  only  an  occasional  gap  in  the  publication  record,  the 
largest  contribution  to  the  geography  of  race  has  come  from 
graduate  student  research:   master's  theses  and  doctoral 
dissertations.   A  total  of  118  articles  were  published 
between  1968-1971,  or  63  percent  of  the  total  187  works 
from  1949-1970.   Of  these  118  articles,  46,  or  almost  40 
percent,  are  theses  and  dissertations.   Thus  research  in 
the  geography  of  blacks  is  strongly  concentrated  at  the 
graduate  level,  indicating  that  many  young  geographers  are 
developing  a  research  interest  in  the  spatial  aspects  of 
race,  an  interest  which,  if  sustained,  should  result  in 
the  continuation  of  the  current  trend  of  numerous  geographic 
publications  focusing  on  racial  and  ethnic  problems  of 
significance  to  all  geographers. 
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CHATTER  IT 
THE  UNIVERSE  OF  ALL-BLACK  TOWNS  AND  CITIES 
Definition  of  All- Bla ck_  Town  and  City 

For  the  purposes  of  this  research,  the  term  "all- 
black  town"  is  operationally  defined  as  all  places,  in- 
corporated and  unincorporated,  with  populations  ranging 
from  1,000  to  2,499,    of  whom  90  percent  or  more  are  non- 
white.    "All-black  city"  includes  all  places  of  2,500  or 
more  of  whom  9  0  percent  or  more  are  non-white.   The  thresh- 
old values  of  1,000  and  2,50  0  were  chosen  for  two  reasons: 

communities  of  these  minimum  sizes  are  enumerated  separately 

2  , 

in  the  United  States  Census  reports,"  and  as  such  the  data 

are.  readily  available;  and  towns  and.  cities  of  these  sizes 

have  the  capacity  of  developing  the  economic,  social,  and 

political  characteristics  commonly  associated  with  urban 

places . 

The  second  part  of  the  definition,  "90  percent  or  more 

are  non-white,"  is  used  as  the  data  do  not  exist  in  any 

other  form.   The  United  States  Census  reports  urban  places 

having  a  population  of  1,000  or  more  by  percent  non-white 

rather  than  black;  consequently  great  care  must  be.  exercised 

to  determine  if  there  are  large  numbers  of  other  racial 

groups  (Indians,  orientals,  etc.)  present  that  might 
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bias  the  information.   The  limit  o.t  DO  percent  is  utilized  as 
10  percent  or  more  whit..?  population  is  thought  to  be  the 
result  of  chance  occurrence  ana  aces  not  restrict  or  pre- 
vent the  appropriate  aye  of  the  terra  "all-black." 

In  defining  "all -black  town  and  city"  in  the  above 
manner  several  difficulties  are  presented.   First,  the  thresh- 
old populations  of  1,000  and  2,500  are  arbitrary  figures 
that  can  be  justified  only  partially  by  citing  ease  in 
identification  and  data  limitations.   The  second  problem, 
which  is  related  to  the  first,  involves  using  the  legal 
limits  of  an  incorporated  town  or  city  to  determine  the 
minimum  population  threshold.   These  arbitrary  limits  may 
have  the  effect  of  excluding  communities  with  a  small  popu- 
lation within  the  city  limits  but  a  sizable  rural  popula- 
tion which  may  be  well  integrated  spatially  and  socioeco- 
nomically  with  the  urban  center. 

Unfortunately,  the  nature  and  availability  of  the  data 
in  the  United  States  Census  reports  made  these  problems 
unavoidable;  furthermore  the  information  is  simply  not 
available  in  any  other  source.   Consequently  these  acknow- 
ledged problems,  although  they  are  difficult  to  resolve, 
are  not  so  overwhelming  as  to  prevent  utilization  of  the 
data.   Some  limitations  must  be  placed  on  the  generalizations 
derived  from  them. 
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Delimiting  the  Universe  of  All-Black  Towns  and  Cities 
When  all-black  towns  and  cities  are  defined  as  places 
having  1,000  persons  or  more  in  the  United  States,  a  total 
of  37  such  centers  are  identified.   In  terms  of  population 
size  these  communities  range  from  1,100  to  over  23,000 
persons  (see  Table  1),  with  the  percentage  black  varying 
from  the  definitional  minimum  90.0  percent  to  99.9  percent. 

TABLE  1 
ALL-BLACK  TOWNS  and  CITIES  by  STATE 


Part  of   Percent 
State     Towns  and  Cities  Population   an  SMSA    Black 


Alabama  (1) 

Hobson  City  1,123     No       99.8 

California  (1) 

West  Compton  (u)  5,748      Yes       90.0 

Florida  (13) 

Browns  Village  (u) 

Browardale  (u) 

Bunche  Park  (u) 

Fort  Myers  Southeast  (u) 

Goulds  (u) 

Memphis  (u) 

Richmond  Heights 

Belle  Glade  Camp  (u) 

Dade  City  East  (u) 

Eatonville 

Harlem 

Midway  Canaan 

South  Apopka  (u) 

Georgia  (1) 

Phillipsburg  (u)  2,335     No       99.0 


23,442 

Yes 

91.8 

17,444 

Yes 

90.5 

5,773 

Yes 

97.9 

3,150 

No 

96.4 

5,772 

Yes 

90.7 

3,207 

No 

96.0 

6,663 

Yes 

99.9 

1,892 

Yes 

92.0 

1,163 

Yes 

99.0 

2,204 

Yes 

99.9 

2,006 

No 

99.0 

2,060 

Yes 

92.0 

2,293 

Yes 

91.0 

TABLE  1  (continued) 


5,000 

Yes 

93 

.2 

9,641 

Yes 

98 

1 

1,702 

Yes 

99 

9 

4,407 

No 

99 

2 

4,210 

No 

9  9 

5 

22,557 

Yes 

91 

8 

1,224 

No 

9  7 

0 

Part  of   Percen 
State    Towns  and  Cities  Population   an  SM3A   Black 


Illinois  (3) 

East  Chicago  Heights 

Robbins 

Brooklyn 

Louisiana  (4) 

Grumbling 
Samtown  (u) 
Scotlandville  (u) 
Plaquemine  Southwest  (u) 

Maryland  (2) 

Chapel  Oak s-Cedar 

Heights  (u) 
Fairmont  Heights 

Mississippi  (3) 

West  Gulf port  (u) 
Mound  Bayou 
Tunica  North  (u) 

Missouri  (1) 

Kin loch 

New  Jersey  (1) 

Lawn side 

Ohio  (1) 

Lincoln  Heights 

Texas  (3) 

Prairie  View  (u) 
McNair  (u) 
Sunrise  (u) 

Virginia  (3) 

Llovd  Place  (u) 
Pleasant  Hill  (u) 
Saratoga  Place  (u) 


6,049 

Yes 

99.6 

1,9  72 

Yes 

97.0 

6,996 

Yes 

91.8 

2,003 

No 

9  8.5 

1,32  5 

No 

92.0 

5,629 

Yes 

99.1 

2,757 

Yes 

99.0 

6,099 

Yes 

9  9 .  .1 

3,589 

Yes 

9  8.7 

2,339 

Yes 

96.0 

1,213 

Yes 

93.0 

2,368 

No 

99.0 

2,277 

No 

99.  0 

1,245 

No 

99.0 

The  symbol  (u)  indicates  an  unincorporated  town  or  city. 

Source:   Census  of  Population,  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census 
General  Population  Characteristics  (PC(1)),  1970. 
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Table  1  also  shows  that  24  or  65  percent  of  the  all-black 
towns  and  cities  are  contained  within  the  boundaries  of 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas.   The  remaining 
13  towns  and  cities  are  not  associated  with  other  SMSA's 
or  urbanized  areas,  though  eight  of  these  communities 
(Samtown,  La.;  Lloyd  Place,  Pleasant  Hill,  and  Saratoga 
Place,  Va. ;  Hobson  City,  Ala.;  Fort  Myers  Southeast  and 
Memphis,  Fla.;  and  Phillipsburg,  Ga.)  are  located  within 
10  miles  of  a  city  with  a  population  exceeding  10,000. 
Thus,  these  all-black  towns  and  cities  are  as  urban  oriented 
as  the  total  population  of  blacks  living  within  the  United 
States. 

The  population  of  all-black  towns  and  cities  is  charac- 
terized more  by  the  small  towns,  with  18  or  about  half  of 
the  total  in  the  1,000-2,499  category,  and  only  three  or 
8  percent  each  having  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  (Table  2). 
Almost  two-thirds  of  the  towns  and  cities  are  unincorporated, 
and  12  or  50  percent  of  these  unincorporated  places  are  in 
the  1,000-2,499  category  (see  Table  2). 

The  distribution  of  all-black  towns  and  cities  appears 
to  be  uneven  in  that  30  or  81  percent  of  the  towns  and  cities 
are  located  in  the  South.   Florida  alone  accounts  for  13 
or  43  percent,  many  of  which  can  be  explained  as  a  result 
of  the  widespread  use  of  migratory  black  laborers.   In 
order  therefore  to  determine  statistically  whether  the 
distribution  of  all-black  towns  and  cities  is  related 
causally  to  other  factors,  or  if  such  a  pattern  is  the 
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result  of  stochastic  process,  a  chi. -square  test  of  signifi- 
cance is  applied  to  the  data.' 

TAP  LP  2 

ALL-BLACK  TOWNS  and  CITIES. by  POPULATION 
and  POLITICAL  TprvMTIFICATIOP 


1,000-2,45  9  12  6  18 

2,500-4,999  4  2  6 

Population    5,000-9,999  5  5  10 

10,000+  3  0  3 

Total  24  13  3? 


Sources   Census  of  Population,  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  1970, 

The  use  of  the  chi-square  statistic  is  necessitated 
by  the  fact  that  the  total  universe  of  all-black  communitie; 
is  very  .small  (37),  random  sampling  thus  is  not  possible, 
and  in  addition  it  is  not  a  normal  distribution.   Conse- 
quently, it  is  impossible  to  use  any  of  the  more  sophisti- 
cated techniques  of  quantitative  analysis,  such  as  variance, 
multiple  regression,  or  factor  analysis. 

To  test  the  significance  of  the  location  of  racial 
communities  the  null  hypothesis  is  formulated  with  the. 
assumption  that  there  is  no  significance  attached  to  the 
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distribution  of  all-black  towns;  thus  the  hypothesis 
posits  that  the  data  are  evenly  divided  among  the  four 

major  regions  of  the  United  States:   Northeast/  North 

4 
Central,  South,  and  West, 


TAB  Li;  3 

CALCULATION  of  Yl    EASED  on  the 
ASSUMPTION  of  HOMOGENEITY 


Northeast   North  Central   South  West 


Observed 

(o) 

Expected 

(e) 

o  - 

e 

(c  - 

ed 

(o  - 

ed 

e 

,  2 

5 

30 

1 

9 

9 

9 

-4 

21 

-8 

16 

441 

64 

6  4 
7.11         1.78        49.00   7.11 


Z1°JL^L.   =  54.99 
e 


TABLE  4 

X2  VALUES,  by  SELECTED 
PROBABILITY  VALUES 


Degrees    of 

Freedom 

Probabilities 

.50 

.30 

.10 

.05 

.02                .01 

.001 

3        2.36  6 

3.665 

6.251 

7.815 

9.837         11.345 

16.268 
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Tables  3  and  4  illustrate  that  the  calculated  result 
with  three  degrees  of  freedom  (the  number  of  cells  minus 
one)  is  far  greater  than  the  given  value  of  chi-square  to 
and  including  the  9  9.9  percent  level  of  significance,  indi- 
cating that  such  a  pattern  would  occur  by  chance  less  than 
one  time  in  one  thousand.   Therefore,  the  null  hypothesis, 
which  assumed  regularity  or  no  significant  pattern,  is  re- 
jected. 

Once  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  locational  sig- 
nificance of  all-black  cities  and  towns  is  not  based  on 
homogeneity,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  chi-square  tech- 
nique again  in  a  different  manner.   Instead  of  assuming 
simple  regularity  over  the  United  States,  a  second  null 
hypothesis  is  proposed  positing  that  the  distribution  of 
ail-black  towns  and  cities  will  vary  regularly  with  the 
proportion  of  each  region's  black  population  (Table  5), 
an  assumption  that  is  more  logical  than  one  based  on  homo- 
geneity. 

The  computed  chi-square  value  for  the  second  null 
hypothesis  is  12.04,  a  figure  that  is  far  less  than  the 
64.99  obtained  with  the  first  hypothesis,  indicating  a 
much  closer  relationship  between  the  observed  and  expected 
values  (Table  6).   When  the  calculated  value  is  tested  for 
significance  (Table  4),  it  is  found  that  it  exceeds  the  given 
value  at  the  99  percent  level  but  is  less  than  the  99.9 

percent  level.   In  order  to  avoid  mailing  a  Type  II  error 

5 

(accepting  the  null  hypothesis  as  tenable  when  it  is  not)" 
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the  null  hypothesis  is  rejected  as  the  pattern  of  all-black 
towns  would  occur  as  proposed  only  one  time  in  one  thousand. 

TABLE  5 

BLACK  POPULATION  by  REGION: 
the  UNITED  STATES,  1970 


Northeast   North  Central 


South 


West 


4,344,153      4,446,946      11,969,961    1,694,625 
Percent      19  20  54  7 


TABLE  6 

CALCULATION  of  X2  BASED  on  the  ASSUMPTION  of 
REGULARITY  with  REGIONAL  BLACK  POPULATION 


Northeast 

North  C 

Observed 

1 

5 

Expected 

7 

7 

o  - 

e 

-6 

-2 

(o  - 

e>2 

36 

4 

(o  - 
e 

e)2 

5.14 

0.5 

e 

e)2. 

12 

04 

South 


West 


30 

1 

20 

3 

10 

-2 

00 

4 

5.00 


1.33 


The  fact  that  both  null  hypotheses  are  rejected  is  not 
deleterious  to  the  purpose  of  this  research  but  merely 
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illustrates  that  much  more  spatial  investigation  on  the  nature 
of  all-black  communities  is  needed  in  order  to  ascertain 
which  variables  account  for  the  location  of  these  municipali- 
ties in  space,  during  changing  socioeconomic  conditions  and 
in  time. 

Rose's  research  on  all-black  towns  is  an  attempt  to 
construct  a  valid  definition  of  all-black  towns,  to  identify 
all  such  places  in  the  United  States,  to  establish  these 
communities  as  a  unique  population,  and  finally  to  dis- 
cover valid  generalizations  applying  to  these  communities 
as  a  unit  and  not  as  unique  individual  cases. 

According  to  Rose,  all- black  towns  are  defined  as  all 
places  of  over  1,000  people,  95  percent  of  whom  are  classified 
as  non-white.   Using  this  definition,  Rose  identifies  19 
places,.   Of  this  number,  seven  are  eliminated  as  "pseudo 
towns"  that  "are  not  separate  places  physically  or  polit- 
ically but  are  nonpolitical  appendages  of  larger  places." 
Thus,  the  remaining  12  communities  (Brooklyn,  111.;  Glenorden, 
Md. ;  Fairmount  Heights,  Kd.;  Grambling,  La.;  Kinloch,  Mo.  ; 
Lawnside,  N.J.;  Lincoln  Heights,  Ohio;  Mound  Bayou,  Mi.; 
North  Shreveport,  La.;  Richmond  Heights,  Fla. ;  Robbins,  111.; 
and  Urbancrest,  Ohio)  were  the  only  ones  he  included  in  his 
well-known  paper,  written  in  1965. 

Examining  the  12  all-black  towns  as  political  entities, 
the  author  has  determined  that  two  are  unincorporated,  and 

the  other  10  are  politically  independent,  while  none  of  the 

7 
pseudo  towns  are  autonomous.    Additionally,  all  the  pseudo 
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towns  are  in  the  South,  in  predominately  rural  counties  in 
which  agriculture  or  agricultural  processing  industries 
are  the  major  employers.   This  traditional  pattern  of  socio- 
economic development,  according  to  Pose,  may  have  much  to 
do  with  the  occurrence  and  form  of  pseudo  towns. 

As  far  as  the  emergence  of  the  all-black  town  as  an 
historical  reality  is  concerned,  Rose  has  observed  four 
distinct  periods  in  their  evolution,  but  there  is  little 
to  differentiate  among  them  save  the  time  of  their  origin. 
These  periods  are:   pre-Civil  War,  post-Civil  War,  the 
period  of  the  "Great  Migration"  (which  occurred  before, 
during,  and  after  World  War  I) ,  and  post-World  War  II. 

One  of  the  more  important  and  interesting  developments 
pointed  out  by  Rose  involves  his  attempt  to  determine  the 
relationship  of  all-black  towns  to  the  "suburb"  concept. 
Given  the  lack  of  a  universally  accepted  definition  of 
suburb,  Rose  utilizes  the  sociological  definition  of  the 
term  in  attempting  to  determine  the  status  of  all-Negro 
communities  within  metropolitan  fringes  as  suburban  or  non- 
suburban.   In  order  to  accomplish  this  goal,  he  examines 
the.  occupational  structure  of  the  communities  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  independent  satellites,  or  dependent  dormi- 
tory suburbs,  or  some  other  phenomenon.   In  addition,  he 
uses  analysis  of  variance  to  determine  if  all-black  towns 
and  their  nearest  neighbor  (which  Rose  assumes  to  be 

suburban)  could  have  been  drawn  from  the  same  population 

9 

on  the  basis  of  substandard  housing.    Both  tests  establish 
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that  of  all  12  towns,  only  one  (Richmond  Heights,  Florida) 
may  be  classified  as  suburban;  all  the  other  towns  are 
rejected  as  suburban  communities.   But,  he  provides  no  addi- 
tional information  as  to  the  nature,  suburban  or  not,  of 
these  11  all-Negro  towns. 

The  last  major  theme  of  Rose's  paper  is  devoted  to  the 
present  and  future  prospects  of  all-black  towns,  with  subur- 
banization of  the  communities  projected  potentially  as  one 
of  the  most  attractive  and  advantageous  elements  in  their 
continuing  evolution.   He  concludes  realistically  that  "the 
future  of  the  towns  is  subject  to  the  operation  of  a  com- 
plex set  of  variables  whose  behavior  is  difficult  to  pre- 
dict."11 

Rose's  seminal  research  has  done  much  to  initiate  spa- 
tial interest  in  all-black  towns  and  in  black  America  in 
general.   However  a  re-examination  of  the  universe  of  all- 
black  towns  and  cities  is  warranted  due  to  numerous  changes 
(additions  and  deletions  of  towns  classified  as  all-black) 
in  the  universe.   The  author  modified  Rose's  original  defi- 
nition so  as  to  include  towns  with  up  to  10  percent  white 
as  the  author  felt  that  such  a  figure  could  be  justified 
based  on  chance  occurrence. 

Studies  of  All-Black  Towns  and  Cities 
Much  of  the  research  concerning  the  nature  of  all-black 
communities  has  been  influenced  by  the  contributions  of 
Mozell  C.  Hill.   A  sociologist  trained  at  the  University  of 
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Chicago,  Hill  investigated  the  economic,  social,  and  psy- 
chological aspects  of  racial  towns  in  nine  separate  papers 
published  between  1937  and  1950.   Many  of  these  articles 
are  detailed  extensions  and  elaborations  of  the  original 
research  in  Boley,  Oklahoma,  which  Hill  carried  out  in  his 
master's  thesis  (1937)  and  doctoral  dissertation  (1946). 
Several  factors  identified  by  Hill  are  significant  when 
applied  to  such  towns  in  areas  other  than  Oklahoma. 
Particularly  important  to  this  author's  research  in  Kinloch, 
and  to  generalizations  concerning  the  universe  of  all-black 
towns  and  cities,  are  several  of  the  conclusions  of  Hill's 
thesis  and  dissertation.   Hill  found  that  1)  the  funda- 
mental problem  affecting  black  communities  is  economic  in 

12 
nature;    2)  all-black  societies  are  poor  and  lack  indus- 

13 
trial  diversification;    and  3)  almost  every  social  problem 

can  be  traced  to  economic  factors.     Thus,  prior  to  the 

1950' s,  Hill  successfully  identified  the  economic  situation 

as  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  all-black  towns  and 

cities,  a  determination  later  corroborated  by  Parenton  and 

15 
Pellegrin,    in  their  study  of  Bertrandville,  Louisiana; 

by  Rose   in  his  work  on  the  universe  of  all-black  towns; 

17 

and  by  Kramer  and  Walter   in  their  research  on  Kinloch. 

Another  major  factor  identified  by  Hill  as  pertinent 
to  the  nature  of  all-black  towns  and  cities  concern  black 
behavior  patterns  in  relation  to  proximity  to  white  com- 
munities and  resulting  white  domination.   Hill  demonstrates 
that  racial  isolation  produces  black  communities  in  which 
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there  is  a  simple  class  structure  and  little  inter-  and  intra- 

class  conflict  because  white  social  and  economic  pressures 

18 

are  absent.   In  their  later  research,  Parenton  and  Pellegrin 
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and  Bittle  and  Geis    substantiate  Hill's  conclusions  by 

presenting  evidence  that  obsequious  black  deference  patterns 
in  some  black  communities  are  caused  by  black  fear  of  social, 
economic,  and  even  physical  reprisals  by  whites  in  neighboring 
communities  if  such  behavior  is  not  continued. 

The  spatial  isolation  of  all-black  communities  is  accom- 
panied and  obversely  complemented  by  a  pattern  of  avoidance 

20 

or  a  general  abstention  from  contacts  with  whites.     In 

this  prevalent  attitude  of  the  residents  of  all-black  towns 
and  cities,  Hill  finds  no  absolute  separation  of  black  and 
white  society  as  there  is  considerable  economic  and  polit- 
ical association  between  the  races.   However,  the  avoidance 

pattern  is  strongly  in  effect  concerning  any  inter-racial 
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social  relations,    as  has  been  demonstrated  to  this  author 
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in  Kinloch. 

Another  major  theme  investigated  by  Hill  is  the  develop- 
ment of  all-black  communities  in  Oklahoma,  which  according 
to  his  research,  are  outgrowths  of  the  traditional  frontier 
philosophical  spirit  which  was  prevalent  in  the  United  States 
during  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries. 
The  author's  purpose  is  to  illustrate  the  reasons  for  the 
establishment  of  an  all-black  society  by  relating  the 
racial  movement,  in  which  blacks  attempted  to  divest  them- 
selves of  social  pressure  of  the  dominant  white  culture,  to 


the  larger  social  context-  of  frontier  movement.   Hill 
attempts  to  unravel  the  complex! ties  of  the  historical  and 
social  development  of  all- black  Lowns  by  relating  the  origin 

and  persistence  of  such  communities  to  two  theories  of 
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social  organization:   Turner's  frontier  hypothesis,  '   and 

Dawson's  and  Getty s ' s  social  movement. 

Hill  utilizes  the  concepts  of  Frederic  Jackson  Turner 
to  maintain  that  American  social  forms  are  the  result  of 
continuous  social  changes  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  west- 
ern frontier.   Accordingly,  the  frontier  society  is  com- 
posed of  a  dissatisfied,  restless  populace,  desirous  of  a 
new  way  of  life,  and  seeking  new  ways  for  personal  develop- 
ment, freedom  from  traditional  restraints,  and  innumerable 
opportunities  whicii  are  envisioned  on  the  frontier. 

Hill  next  represents  the  black  movement  from  the  South 
to  Oklahoma  as  a  social  movement  as  defined  by  Dawson  and 
Gettys,  consisting  of  four  distinct  stages  of  development: 
preliminary  dissatisfaction  and  unrest;  collective  excite- 
ment of  the  populace;  the  formalization  of  the  movement; 
and  finally,  the  institutionalization  of  the  movement. 

Hill  concludes  by  stating  that  the  all-black  society 
essentially  is  an  escape  mechanism  resolving  the  black 
subordinate  caste  frustrations  in  a  white-dominated  society 
by  virtual  isolation  and  separation.   Thus  the  all-black 
communities  in  Oklahoma  are  the  result  of  an  idealistic, 
naive  social  movement  of  blacks,  attempting  to  find  a 
solution  to  the  race  problem  acceptable  to  blacks  and  whites 


alike,  and  which  ultimately  was  frustrated  by  intransigent 
white  racial  prejudice  and  bigotry.     These  factors  or 
isolation,  separation,  and  prejudice  determined  by  Hill 
as  prominent  in  the  development  of  all-black  towns  in 
Oklahoma  are  the  same  factors  identified  by  this  author  as 
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operating  on  the  development  of  Kinloch. 

In  his  last  work  on  racial  communities,.  Hill  is  con- 
cerned with  unifying  various  sociological,  anthropological, 
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and  psychological  methods  of  analysis.'    The  specific  prob- 
lem of  the  research  involves  the  use  of  the  all-black  com- 
munity as  a  social  system  to  analyze  cultural  processes 
and  persona],  orientations  of  individuals  within  the  com- 
munity.  Hill's  synthesis  is  particularly  successful  as  the 
interdisciplinary  approach  enables  social  scientists  to 
study  the  community  from  three  distinct  but  inseparable 
perspectives:   society,  personality,  and  culture.   This 
work  proved  invaluable  when  the  author  attempted  to  identify 
the  significant  geographic  factors  in  the  isolation  of 
Kinloch. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  contributions  of  Mozell  C. 
Hill,  there  has  been  other  significant  research  into  the 
nature  and  characteristics  of  all-black  towns.   The  loca- 
tional  foci  of  studies  range  across  the  South  from  Oklahoma 
to  Georgia.   The  earliest  of  these  studies  is  a  master's 
thesis  in  political  science  by  John  D.  Bell  concerning  Boley, 
Oklahoma,  written  in  19  30."    Bell  was  interested  in 
studying  Boley  to  determine  if  black  voting  patterns  are 


the  result  of  "inherent  lethargy"    or  discriminatory  prac- 
tices and  disenfranchisements  by  whites, 

A  master's  thesis  in  sociology  by  Maurice  E.  Jackson, 
completed  in  19  37,  on  the  social  and  economic  development 
of  Mound  Bayou,  Mississippi,"''  was  primarily  focused  on  the 
leadership  patterns  of  the  inhabitants  and  on  the  relations 
between  the  blacks  and  whites  in  surrounding  areas.   Jackson 

took  great  pains  to  point  out  the  role  played  by  attitudes 
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ana  values  in  the  social  interactions  of  the  two  races. 

Another  sociologist  involved  in  research  on  all-black 

towns  is  Vernon  J.  Parenton,  who  concentrated  on  Bertrandville, 

Louisiana,   In  three  works,  Parenton  analyzed  population 
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characteristics  of  the  community,    the  social  organization 
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and  social  processes,    and  social  structure  and  leader- 

ship  patterns.     Particularly  important  to  this  author 

was  Parenton' s  discussion  of  the  great  degree  of  internal 
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cohesion,  integration  and  solidarity  in  Bertrandville, 

and  also  his  analysis  of  the  community's  poor  economic 
condition  as  a  reflection  of  superordinate-subordinate  re- 
lations between  whites  and  blacks  which  are  reflected  in 
the  development  of  other  all-black  communities,  including 
Kinloch. 

The  existence  of  numerous  all-black  communities  in 
Oklahoma  has  led  William  E.  Bittie  and  Gilbert  L.  Geis 
to  develop  the  historical  sociology  cf  these  towns,  especially 
their  inception,  the  attitudes  of  blacks  and  whites  concerning 
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them,  and  their  decline. "    In  the  investigation  the  authors 
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were  concerned  with  the  idea  of  racial  self-fulfillment: 
a  vision  of  a  town  or  county  where  blacks  could  demonstrate 
the  capacity  for  self-government  and  the  ability  to  develop 
a  society  equivalent  to  the  white  culture  in  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

Bittle  and  Geis  maintained  that  all-black  communities 
are  available  and  appropriate  research  areas  offering  in- 
sights into  black  attitudes,  values,  and  behavior  which 
are  not  provided  from  studies  of  such  data  in  bi-racial 

communities  where  blacks  are  subjected  to  sub-dominant  roles 
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by  white  society.     The  research  of  these  two  men  is  an 

interesting,  important  addition  to  the  literature  concerning 
all-black  towns.   Its  significance  lies  in  the  documentation 
of  the  evolution  of  the  idea  of  black  self-fulfillment  that 
culminated  in  tows  such  as  Boley,  Oklahoma,  illustrating 
in  historical  perspective  how  many  all-black  towns  grew, 
prospered,  and  finally  withered  in  the  continual  threat  of 
racial  hatred  and  fear. 

As  will  be  shown,  Kinloch  evolved  from  a  rural  agri- 
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cultural  community  to  an  urban  community.     This  specific 

type  of  rural  to  urban  transition  has  received  little  atten- 
tion in  the  social  science  literature  with,  however,  one 
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major  exception.  "   Simon  Ottenberg,  an  anthropologist,  ana- 
lyzed patterns  of  leadership  and  change  in  Shrimp  Creek, 
an  all-black  town  in  southeastern  Georgia,  in  the  context 
of  a  social  and  economic  transition  from  rural  to  urban 
orientation.     His  research  is  relevant  to  this  author's 
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work  in  Kinloch  because  it  offers  an  analysis  of  the  slow 
urbanization  of  an  all -black  rural  community.   In  fact, 
the  historical  development  of  Shrimp  Creek  resembles  the 
early  history  of  Kinloch,  making  possible  many  interesting 
parallels  in  the  evolution  and  growth  of  each  community. 

Previous  Studies  of  Kinloch 
Of  the  extensive  literature  on  all-black  communities, 
few  articles  specifically  have  been  concerned  with  Kinloch. 
However  two  social  scientists,  John  Kramer,  a  sociologist, 
and  Inge  Walter,  an  economist,  have  investigated  social  and 
political  variables  in  Kinloch.   Because  these  works  are 
closely  linked  to  this  author's  research,  their  content 
and  findings  invite  more  detailed  analysis. 

In  the  first  research  undertaken  on  Kinloch  in  1968, 

the  authors  examine  the  political  structure  and  social  pro- 
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cess  among  United  States  blacks.     Specifically,  the  problem 

presented  in  the  research  is  that  all  previous  studies 

of  politics  among  black  Americans  involve  situations  in  which 

the  black  electorate  is  either  a  numerical  or  social  minority. 

As  a  result,  Kramer  and  Walter  assert  knowledge  of  black 

political  life  is  limited  by  white  political  domination 

and  black  political  style  and  organization  is  shaped  by 
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this  domination. 

One  setting  which  does  not  fit  the  pattern  of  white 
political  domination  of  blacks  is  that  of  autonomous  all- 
black  municipalities.   The  only  recent  studies  dealing  with 
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all-black  communities  in  the  United  States  do  not  involve 
political  variables.   Therefore,  the  authors  propose  to 
examine  the  political  history  of  a  particular  all-black 
city,  Black  City  (a  pseudonym  for  Kinlcch) ,  its  political 
organization,  and  the  major  elements  of  the  divergent 
ideological  positions  within  the  community.   In  addition, 
the  authors  suggest  the  feasibility  of  guardedly  viewing 
the  community  and  its  politics  as  a  prototype  of  the  emerging 
urban  black  political  scene. 

A  variety  of  procedures  are  used  to  collect  the  in- 
formation on  Kinloch's  political  structure.   Primary  data 
consist  of  the  collection  of  two  types  of  interview: 
i)   unstructured  interviews  with  knowledgeable  black  citi- 
zens; and  2)   an  interview  schedule  of  open-ended  items 
administered  to  Kinloch  political  figures.   Other  data 
collected  and  analyzed  are  newspaper  files,  Kinloch  and  St. 

Louis  County  records  and  reports,  political  campaign 
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material,  and  reports  from  Kinloch  aldermanic  sessions. 

After  the  introduction  containing  the  above  material, 
the  article  is  divided  into  six  sections,  of  which  three 
are  devoted,  to  Kinloch's  political  history.   The  two 
following  are  concerned  with  the  ideology  of  the  community's 
political  organizations,  and  the  last  part  attempts  to  re- 
late the  data  represented  in  the  other  five  subdivisions 
to  the  hypothesis:   if  the  political  situation  in  Kinloch 
is  prototypical  of  the  urban  black  political  scene  develop- 
ing in  the  central  cities,  then  resulting  political  styles, 


organizations,  and  ideologies  may  resemble  the  same  factors 
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as  found  a.n  the  all-black  city. 

Kramer's  and  Walter's  research,  which  appears  well- 
developed  and  plausible  at  first  reading,  hypothesizing  a 
relationship  between  politics  in  Kin loch  and  black  central 
cities,,  is  based  on  several  misconceptions,  for  many  facts 
may  be  presented  to  negate  such  a  relationship.   First, 

Kinloch  lacks  the  necessary  tax  base  to  provide  even  the 
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absolute  minimum  municipal  services.  '    Although  steadily 

deteriorating  in  many  areas,  the  tax  bases  of  most,  if  not 
all,  central  cities  have  not  even  approached  the  almost 
non-existent  level  it  has  in  Kinloch.   Secondly,  Kinloch 's 

voters  are  poorly  educated,  unsophisticated,  and  amazingly 
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tolerant  of  governmental  inefficiency  and  corruption. 

Even  detractors  of  black  political  power   would  be  hard 

pressed  to  make  such  assertions,  and  to  offer  comparisons 

with  predominant ely  black  central  cities,  which  have  many 

professionals,  clergymen,  and  businessmen  taking  an  active 

part  in  the  political  scene.   Thirdly,  the  traditional 

two-party  political  system  has  never  developed  in  Kinloch, 

whereas  the  central  cities  long  have  been  organised  by  the 
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Democrats,  Republicans,  cr  independent  third  parties. 

Fourthly,  and  most  important,  the  residents  of  the 
community  and  their  social-political  system  may  be  considered 
to  be  related  more  closely  to  the  folkways  of  rural  society 
than  to  the  sophisticated  machinations  and  manueverings  of 
urban  society.   Kinloch ' s  political  system  should  be  viewed 
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as  part  of  a  behavior  pattern  which  lias  arisen  as  a  tran- 
sitional adjustment  to  developments  in  science  and  tech™ 

nolcgy.   This  adjustment  is  known  as  a  teclmicway,  a  blend 
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of  technical  society  and  f  oIk'-/ ays  ,  Technicways  "provide 

a  degree  of  precarious  stability  during  the  lag  between  the 

practical  dissolution  of  selected  folkways  and  institution- 
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alls at ion  of  nev;  social  patterns." 

Kinloch 's  political  situation  thus  may  be  understood 
as  a  transitional  stage  as  the  city  loses  its  original  rural 
orientation,  and  characteristics  and  becomes  more  and  more 
typically  urban  in  attitudes  and  behavior  patterns.   There- 
fore, the  conclusions  drawn  by  Kramer  and  Walter  seem 
spurious  and  without  basis  .in  fact,  and  cannot  be  accepted. 

Despite  difficulties  they  had  in  supporting  their 
hypothesis,  Kramer  and  Walter  were  pioneers  in  a  new  field,. 
It  was  the  first  attempt  to  examine  the  mechanisms  in  which 
an  autonomous,  all-black  city's  political  behavior  patterns 
differ  significantly  from  those  in  bi-racial  communities 
where  whites  dominate.   Although  the  authors  do  illustrate 
a  difference  in  such  patterns,  it  seems  likely  that  in- 
correct, unsupportable  conclusions  are  reached  concerning 
the  relationship  of  these  patterns  to  predominantly  black 
centra]  cities.   It  seems  logical  to  this  writer,  based  on 
his  research  and  knowledge  of  the  community,  that  Kinloch 
is  evolving  toward  the  political  behavior  expressed  by 
central  cities,  rather  than  that  the  central  cities'  politics 
are  becoming  like  Kinloch 's. 
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A  second  work  by  Walter  and.  Kramer  (1969)  offers  a 
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related  yet  divergent  view  of  all-black  communities. 

As  social  scientists,  they  are  interested  in  the  socioeco- 
nomic characteristics  of  politically  independent  all-black 

municipalities  (the  definition  of  all-black  'used  in  the 

5  5 
article  is  that  given  by  Harold  Rose  ~).   According  to  the 

authors,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  common  charac- 
teristics of  autonomous  all-black  cities  is  that  political 
independence  may  substantially  increase  the  economic  de- 
pendence of  the  black  municipality  upon  the  surrounding 

political  units  which  are  the  most  often  predominantly 
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white.     By  excanimng  one  such  community  (Kinloch)  ,  Walter 

and  Kramer  propose  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  this 
dependence,  economic  tor  the  most  part,  develops.   Ob- 
viously this  topic  is  of  considerable  importance  as  blacks 
gain  political  dominance  in  well-defined  areas  of  the 
United  States,  particularly  in  some  of  the  large  central 
cities  of  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas. 

Excluding  the  introduction,  the  article  is  divided 
intc  five  units:   Background,  Economic  Conditions,  Labor 
Force  Patterns,  Human  Resources,  and  Economic  Development. 
In  each  of  these  major  units,  detailed  information  is  pre- 
sented concerning  the  subject  of  the  unit.   Most  of  the 

data  provided  is  from  a  variety  of  national,  state,  and 
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local  governmental  departments.     The  authors  present  a 

detailed  analysis  of  each  of  the  major  segments  of  the 
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article,  and  each  of  these  segments  has  been  related  to- 
gether to  present  a  unified  structure. 

However,  it  is  this  writer's  opinion  that  neither  the 
analysis  of  each  unit  nor  their  synthesis  accomplishes  the 
specific  purpose  of  the  research—to  show  that  political 
independence  substantially  increases  the  economic  dependence 
of  the  all-black  city  upon  surrounding  predominantly  white, 
political  units, 

Before  Kinloch  was  incorporated  as  a  politically 
autonomous  city  in  1948 ,  the  community  was  totally  dependent 
on  St.  Louis  County  for  public  services:   fire,  police, 
roads  and  highways,  zoning  and  planning,  education,  recrea- 
tion, courts,  etc.   Thus,  before  political  autonomy,  the 
community  derived  all  governmental  services  from  St.  Louis 
County,  but  it  received  no  support  from  the  surrounding, 
coterminous,  predominantly  white,  political  units,  Berkeley 
and  Ferguson, 

After  Kinloch  received  a  charter  as  an  autonomous  city, 
these  ties  of  dependence  with  St.  Louis  County  ceased. 

The  community  was  forced  to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
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the  services  previously  provided  by  the  county.     As  far 

as  the  surrounding  white  suburbs  were  concerned,  Kinloch 

remained  as  isolated  as  ever,  not  receiving  political  or 

economic  support  before  or  after  incorporation. 

Although  Walter  and  Kramer  substantially  are  correct 

about  Kinloch  becoming  economically  dependent  on  a  larger 

political  unit  which  is  predominantly  white,  this  unit  is 
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the  United  States  government  and  not  the  surrounding  munici- 
palities.  For  much  of  its  economic  resources  Kinloch  nec- 
essarily depends  on  grants  and  programs  from  the  Departments 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment; and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.   The 
authors  have  ignored  the  fact  that  due  to  an  almost  ab- 
solute lack  of  economic  resources  as  a  community,  Kinloch 
would  have  to  depend  on  outside  support  whether  it  was  in- 
corporated or  not. 

Despite  their  failure  to  support  their  hypothesis 
satisfactorily,  Walter  and  Kramer  document  the  economic 
dependence  of  one  all-black  city  and  therefore  have  alerted 
other  such  communities  to  the  pitfalls  of  political  au- 
tonomy, attractive  though  political  autonomy  may  at  first 
appear. 

The  last  article,  written  by  John  Kramer  (in  1967), 
deals  with  the  functioning  of  Clarence  Lee  as  mayor  of 
Kinloch  from  1961  to  1967.     Specifically  the  problem  con- 
sidered is  the  attempt  of  Lee,  with  no  publicity  and  almost 
no  indigenous  resources,  save  personal  intiative,  to  eradi- 
cate the  ubiquitous  substandard,  deteriorated,  and  blighted 
social,  economic,  and  physical  environments  in  the  all-black 
community.   In  addition  to  the  enormous  problems  involved 
in  urban  renewal  and  rehabilitation,  Mayor  Lee  is  concerned 
with  the  basics  of  urban  life  in  a  povery-stricken  area: 
sewers,  indoor  toilets,  paved  and  lighted  streets,  employment 
opportunities,  rudimentary  police  protection,  and  education. 
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Kramer's  research  into  the  chaotic  conditions  surrounding 
the  chief  elected  official  of  Kinloch  is  very  perceptive 
and  provides  invaluable  insights  on  the  development  of 
the  black  community  in  the  past  decade.   It  is  without 
doubt  a  most  useful  and  significant  work  on  Kinloch. 
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CHAPTER  III 
KINLOCH:   HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PRESENT  SITUATION 
The  '  St  U  d  y  A  re a 
Kinloch,  Missouri/  is  located  in  the  St.  Louis  Stan- 
dard Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (Figure  1),  approximately 
15  miles  north-northwest  of  downtown  St.  Louis,   The  popu- 
lation, according  to  the  1970  Census,  is  5,578  of  which  only 
one  permanent  resident,  a  Catholic  priest,  is  white?  all 
other  residents  are  black,""   Included  in  St.  Louis  County 

(Figure  2) ,  Kinloch  is  a  separate  legal  entity,  having  been 

2 
granted  a  charter  as  city  by  the  state  of  Missouri  in  1948. 

Kinloch  is  surrounded  completely  by  two  suburbs  (Berke- 
ley and  Ferguson)  which  are  almost  all-white  (Figure  2). 
In  addition,  and  mere  important,  Kinloch  effectively  is  iso- 
lated from  these  communities  by  high  fences,  cul-de-sacs 
and  dead-end  streets,  green  belts,  and  lack  of  proper  road 
maintenance  at  the  city  limits  of   the  white  communities. 
Kinloch  also,  for  all  practical  purposes,  totally  lacks  an 
economic  resource  base,  having  few  service  centers,  only 
two  small  light  manufacturing  plants,  and  no  heavy  industry. 
Thus  the  residents  of  Kinloch  are  forced  tc  go  outside 
their  community  into  the  surrounding  St.  Louis  SMSA  for 
employment  and  for  most  consumer  activities. 
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Therefore,  the  specific  problem  area  is  Kinloch, 
Missouri,  an  all-black  city,  isolated  physically  and  so- 
cially from  the  surrounding  white  communities,  with  little 
employment  and  consumer-oriented  opportunities  available 
for  the  inhabitants  within  the  black  community. 

General  Setting 

To  anyone  unfamiliar  with  the  physical  reality  of 
Kinloch,  the  best  introduction  is  a  description  of  the 
landscape  bordering  the  main  thoroughfare  to  Kinloch,  Car- 
son Road,  from  Berkeley  (an  all-white  city)  into  Kinloch. 
Carson  Road  is  not  only  the  principal  traffic  artery  ser- 
vicing Kinloch,  but  it  is  the  only  major  road  that  penetrates 
the  all-black  community.   Theoretically  it  extends  completely 
through  Kinloch,  actually  it  is  incomplete  with  almost  two 
blocks  of  unpaved  and  totally  impassable  right-of-way  in 
the  black  community  (Figures  3  and  4).   However,  at  the 
Berkeley  city  limits,  Carson  Road  again  is  fully  maintained 
by  the  St.  Louis  County  Street  Department. 

Basically,  Carson  Road  is  north-south  oriented  and 
extends  many  miles  through  numerous  municipalities  of  St. 
Louis  County  south  of  Kinloch.   The  section  of  road  to  be 
examined,  however,  begins  at  Interstate  Highway  70  and 
continues  north  into  Kinloch.   Near  the  Interstate  Highway 
the  area  traversed  by  the  street  is  typical  of  many  older 
suburbs  of  the  county,  with  a  mixture  of  brick  and  frame 
single-family  residences  and  several  newer  apartment 
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Figure  2:    General    Locational     Aspects    of   the   Study   Area 


complexes  (Figure  5).   The  house?  and  lawns  are  neat  and 

well-kept  and  are.  priced  in  the  SIB  ,000  to  $25,000  price 

3 
range . 

The  approach  to  the  city  limits'  of  Kinloch  indicates 
no  appreciable  change  in  the  character  of  the  streets,  which 
are  asphaltic  concrete  and  in  good  repair,  or  of  the  resi- 
dences.  Immediately  at  the  city  limits,  however,  an  abrupt 
change  in  the  landscape  is  startlingly  obvious.   The  road 
becomes  very  bumpy  and  poorly  maintained,  the  houses  are 
old  and  very  poorly  kept,  there  are  many  vacant  lots  over- 
grovrn  with  a  profusion  of  vegetation  (Figure  6)  „   In  other 
words,  this  is  a  scene  more  typical  of  an  area  of  extensive 
rural  poverty  than  of  a  community  located  in  the  St.  Louis 
suburban  ring.   At  this  point,  a  more  detailed  description 
of  Kinloch  is  necessary  to  portray  vividly  this  remarkable 
transition  from  a  suburban  environment  to  a  ghetto-slum 
that  is  miles  removed  from  the  inner  city. 

The  roads  in  any  community  are  one  of  the  most  obvious 
manifestations  of  the  amount  of  money  allocated  to  city 
services  in  general.   In  the  surrounding  white  cities  of 
Berkeley  and  Ferguson  the  roads  are  in  good  condition, 
well-maintained  with  few  pot-holes,  lined  with  curbs  and 
sidewalks.   In  Kinloch,  almost  all  of  the  roads  are  in  need 
of  repair.   In  1963,  the  St.  Louis  County  Health  Depart- 
ment found  92  percent  of  the  black  community's  streets  to  be 

A 

inadequate.  '   The  condition  of  these  roads  had  not  changed 
appreciably  by  1970,   Street  maintenance  is  all  but 
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Figure  3     Transportation    Pattern   of  the   Study   Area 
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4:   Unpavoo  right-of-way  (paper  street)  of  the  eastern 
section  of  Carson  Road  in  Kinloch. 
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non-existent,  with  more  than  one- third  of  all  streets  un- 
paved  (Figure  3);  curbs  and  sidewalks  are  almost  totally 
absent. ^   Street  lights  are  limited  to  the  few  "major" 
streets  of  the  city,  a  situation  that  was  brought  about 
when  the  municipal  government,  after  learning  it  could  finance 
the  installation  of  lighting  only  on  selected  street  corners, 
petitioned  property  owners  to  form  "light  clubs"  that 
apportioned  the  cost  of  lighting  the  streets  between  the  cor- 
ners to  property  ov.ne.rs  based  on  the  amount  of  street 
frontage  owned  by  each  individual. 

There  are  no  arterial  streets  running  completely  through 
Kinloch  into  the  surrounding  white  communities.   All  major 
streets  in  the  area  either  are  at  the  periphery  of  the  city, 
at  some  greater  distance,  or,  in  the  case  of  Carson  Road 
(in  Kinloch,  renamed  the  Martin  Luther  King  Boulevard), 
coming  to  a  dead-end  in  the  community  (Figure  4 ) .   The 
general  pattern  and  the  condition  of  streets  in  the  city 
resemble  rural  farm  lanes,  or  even  an  unordered,  unplanned 
rabbit  maze.   The  streets  meander  about,  with  a  grid  struc- 
ture imposed  by  the  main  routes.   There  are  also  a  large 
number  of  unsurfaced  dirt  and  gravel  roads  further  con- 
tributing to  the  rural  atmosphere.   Many  of  the  streets 
marked  as  permanent  thoroughfares  on  maps  of  Kinloch  are 
non-existent  "paper  roads"  consisting  only  of  unmarked  rights- 
of-way  which  are  often  built  up  with  residences  and  used 
as  lawns  and  gardens  (Figure  3) . 


Figure  5:   Neat  houses  and  lawns  along  well-maintained 

Carson  Road  in  white  area  adjacent  to  Kinloch 
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6:   Corson  Road  at  the  city  limits  of  Kinloch  and 
Borkelov;  trees  and  dense  underqrowth  mark  bore 
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Figure  7.    Isolation    Factors    Surrounding    Kinloch 
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Another  major  problem  affecting  the  street  transporta- 
tion system  is  the  physical  barriers  restricting  the  smooth 
circulation  and  communication  of  people  and  goods  from 
Kinloch  out  into  the  surrounding  areas.   Kinloch  is  all 
but  totally  isolated  from  its  white  neighbors  by  fences, 
cul-de-sacs,  public  utility  rights-of-way,  streams,  vege- 
tation barriers,  and  streets  which  are  unrepaired  at  the 
city  limits  of  the  surrounding  white  communities  (Figure  7), 

The  character  of  the  residences  is  another  principal 
factor  in  differentiating  the  black  from  the  white  com- 
munities.  Much  of  the  substandard  quality  of  Kinloch' s 
housing  is  readily  apparent  even  to  a  casual  observer 
(Figures  3  and  9).   Exterior  damage  and  disrepair  such  as 
cracked  foundations,  broken  windows,  porches,  and  railings, 
sagging  and  crumbling  brick  and  block  walls,  roofs  with 
more  shingles  missing  than  not,  and  dangerously  tilting 
chimneys  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.   Also 
commonly  found  in  Kinloch  are  many  abandoned  and  partially 
or  totally  destroyed  residences,  many  of  which  are  either 
vandalized,  or  gutted  by  fire  (Figures  10,  11  and  12). 
Another  common  characteristic  is  the  presence  of  numerous 
outdoor  toilet  facilities,  many  of  which  are  still  being 
used.   And,  although  substantial  progress  has  been  made, 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  black  community  are  more 
characteristic  of  some  rural  areas  than  of  the  suburbs  of  a 
large  urban  center  such  as  St.  Louis. 
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Figure 


Heavy  vegetation  surrounding  a  typical  house 
in  Kinloch. 


Figure  9:   Typical  house  and  lawn  in  Kinloch  in  character- 
istic state  of  disrepair. 
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Figure  10:   One  of  many  abandoned  and  vandalized  house; 
in  Kin loch. 
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Figure  11:   Abandoned  and  dilapidated  house  in  Kinloch, 
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A  factor  directly  associated  with  the  quality  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  black  city's  streets  and  houses  is  that 
of  the  yards  and  numerous  vacant  lots  adjacent  to  the 
dwelling  units.   Houses  with  wide  expanses  of  neat,  well- 
trimmed,  attractive  lawns  can  be  found  easily  in  Rinloch, 
but  they  are  in  the  minority  (Figure  13).   More  generally, 
the  yards  surrounding  most  of  the  houses  consist  of  dirt  with 
little  or  no  grass  cover  at  the  portion  near  the  road,  grading 
to  a  mixture  of  grass,  weeds,  and  dirt  halfway  to  the  houses, 
and  immediately  surrounding  the  houses,  vegetation  runs 
rampant,  with  trees,  bushes,  and  tall  weeds  seemingly  com- 
peting with  the  houses  for  survival  (Figures  3  and  9). 

Thus  the  picture  painted  of  the  ail-black  city  is  not 
one  of  a  typical  suburban  community ,  but  rather  a  strange 
mixture  both  of  the  poverty  and  blight  of  inner  city  ghettos 
and  parts  of  the  rural  South.   A  detailed  examination  is 
necessary  to  illustrate  the  mechanisms  which  have  contributed 
to  these  seemingly  disparate  and  incongruent  trends  in 
Kin loch. 

Origin  an a  Development  of  Kinloch 
In  the  1860 's  and  1870 's  the  area  today  known  as 
Kinloch  was  devoted  largely  to  agricultural  pursuits,  leading 
to  the  supply  of  some  of  the  produce  needed  in  the  City  of 
St.  Louis  nearby,   Among  the  farmers  and  farm  laborers  were 
blacks,  a  few  of  whom  owned  property,  but  most  simply 
were  hired  hands.   Over  the  years,  the  number  of  blacks 
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Figure  12:   Remains  of  Kinloch  house  destroyed  by  fire, 


Figure  13:   New  housing  development  in  Kinloch1 s  only 
modern  subdivision  in  the  city's  northwest, 
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living  in  the  area  slowly  increased.   In  the  late  1880' s 
several  enterprising  St,  Louis  real  estate  firms,  taking 

advantage  of  the  earlier  history  of  black  settlement,  pur- 

p 
chased  several  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  area,   sub- 
divided the  land  into  lots  of  2  5  by  100  feet  and  20  by  80 
feet,  and  offered  them  for  sale  to  blacks  living  in  the  St. 

9 

Louis  ghetto  at  approximately  $50  and  $40  respectively. 
Although  these  blacks  lacked  the  financial  security  and 
resources  necessary  to  construct  the  typical  suburban  homes 
of  the  time,  they  built  small  shanties  on  their  property 
and  laid  out  unpaved  roads  to  provide  access  to  their  homes. 
The  area  was  still  predominately  rural  ana  the  residents 
had  the  advantage  of  raising  some  of  their  own  food. 
Another  benefit  was  that  the  area  was  wooded  and  hilly,  with 

several  small  streams,  reminding  many  of  the  residents  of 

10 
thexr  former  homes  in  the  South. 

The  black  population  of  the  area  grew  steadily,  expand- 
ing as  additional  tracts  were  subdivided  and  advertised 
in  St.  Louis.   Shortly  after  1930  the  black  population  num- 
bered over  4,000  and  continued  growing  at  nearly  the.  same 
rate  as  the  surrounding  areas  inhabited  by  white  population. 
The  rapid  growth  of  both  populations  necessitated  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  common  school  district  with  ''separate  but 

equal"  facilities  for  blacks  and  whites  governed  by  an  all- 

3  2 
white  school  beard. 

During  the  middle  and  late  1930 ' s  Kinioch  and  the 

surrounding  area  of  white  farmers  were  united  only  by  the 
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common  school  district.   By  that  time  the  black  population 
outnumbered  the  white  by  almost  2,000  people;  however,  the 

white  electorate  heavily  outnumbered  the  black  as  a  result 

13 
of  discriminatory  Missouri  election  laws.     Although 

Missouri  laws  provided  for  segregated  school  systems,  blacks 
were  allowed  to  vote  in  the  school  board  elections.   With 
a  rapidly  expanding  black  electorate,  Reverend  Reuben 
Matthewson,  a  resident  of  Kinloch,  was  elected  to  the  three- 
member  school  board.   Reverend  Matthewson  bitterly  complained 
about  the  used  and  abused  bocks  relegated  to  the  black  schools, 
the  wi.de  differentials  in  pay  scales,  and  the  school  dis- 
trict's  refusal  to  construct  a  black  high  school. 

In  1938,  when  the  black  electorate  openly  began  to 
talk  and  make  plans  to  elect  another  black  to  the  board, 
the  whites  responded  by  withdrawing  from  the  district,  and 

incorporating  themselves  as  the  towns  of  Berkeley  and  Fer~ 

15 
guson  with  separate  school  systems. 

Between  1938  and  1948,  the  black  population  continued 

to  grow,  but  at  a  slower  rate  than  before.  "   The  residents 

continued  to  run  their  school  district,  but  without  the 

financial  support  provided  by  the  white  population's  taxes, 

the  system  was  operating  under  very  stringent  financial 

constraints,  even  though  a  local  high  school  was  eventually 

built  in  19  39  with  the  Works  Progress  Administration  funds. 

The  St.  Louis  County  government,  which  legally  was  responsible 

for  providing  services  to  unincorporated  areas,  largely 

ignored  the  black  communi ty . 
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In  1948,  hoping  to  improve  Lheir  situation  through 
self-determination,  the  black  residents  of  the  area  sought 

and  were  granted  a  charter  oi  incorporation  as  the  City  of 

1  8 
Kinloch.  '    Satisfaction  with  the  new  charter  was  short- 
lived, however,  as  in  March,  1949,  approximately  2,000  resi- 
dents petitioned  for  disincorporation,  alleging  insufficient- 
taxable  property  within  the  city's  554  acres.  "   The  city's 
principal  political  .leaders  waged  a  bitterly  contested 
campaign  against  the  move  to  disincorporate;  the  petition 

was  ultimately  overturned  on  a  technicality  by  the  Missouri 

20 

Supreme  Court.  '    Thus,  the  stage  was  set  for  the  continua- 
tion and  intensifying  two  significant  elements  which  were 
to  shape  Kinloch1  s  future—poverty  and  isolation. 

Present  Socioeconomic  Conditions 
Kinloch  today,  with  a  population  of  almost  6,000  in- 
habitants, is  an  area  of  remarkably  deep-seated  poverty  both 
in  terms  of  absolute  numbers  of  families  earning  less  than 
a  living  wage  and  percentage  of  inhabitants  affected  by 
poverty.   The  1970  United  States  Census  reveals  that  the 
median  family  income  in  Kinloch  is  only  $5,202,  while  in 
Berkeley  and  Ferguson  the  median  family  incomes  are  $11,001 
ana  $12,788  respectively,21  and  $12,393,  $11,868,  and  $10,236 

in  St,  Louis  County,  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 

22 
Area,  and  Missouri  respectively.     In  addition,  the  1970 

United  States  Census  reports  that  34  percent  or  almost 

400  families  in  Kinloch  received  some  form  of  public 
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assistance,  particularly  aid  to  dependent  children  and  old 
age  assistance;  the  mean  family  income  of  this  group  is 
only  $1,765,  v.7ith  a  mean  income  deficit  of  $2,255  be.lov; 
federal  poverty  criteria,""  indicating  that  the  families 
in  Kinloch  receiving  public  assistance  had  an  average 
family  income  that  was  approximately  56  percent  below 
the  federal  poverty  standard. 

Accompanying  these  family  economic  statistics  is 
another  trend  which  characteristically  indicates  hard- 
core poverty:   predominantly  substandard  housing  in  the 
black  community.   The  St.  Louis  County  Planning  Depart- 
ment, in  a  196  8  survey,  determined  that  of  some  1,8  00 
dwelling  units  in  Kinloch  about  6  3  percent  were  classified 
as  substandard.     The  1970  Census  additionally  reveals  that 
over  34  percent  of  all  occupied  housing  units  in  Kinloch 
are  without  public  sewers,  and  35  percent  without  central 
or  built-in  heating  systems,"   and  that  almost  60  percent 
of  the  occupied  dwelling  units  in  19  70  were  owned  by  their 

residents  with  about  80  percent  of  all  Kinloch  families 

27 
living  in  their  own  homes.  '    The  3.9  70  Census  also  reveals 

that  over  58  percent  of  the  dwellings  in  the  black  com- 
munity were  constructed  before  194  9  and  approximately  71 
percent  are  valued  at  less  than  $10,000,  with  a  mean  value 
of  only  $6,70  0.  ^ 

Low  incomes,  welfare-dependent  families,  and  inferior 
housing  are  not  the  only  social  and  economic  disadvantages 
of  Kinloch.   The  tax  base,  partially  reflecting  low  incomes 
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and  condition  of  housing,  is  almost  totally  inadequate  to 

29 

provide  the  population  with  necessary  municipal  services. 

In  1969,  the  St,  Louis  County  Department  of  Revenue  re- 
ported that  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  property  in 

Kinloch  was  $3,124,609,  with  a  tax  rate  of  $5.87  per  $100 

.30 
assessed  valuation.     This  tax  rate  is  the  highest  in  the 

St.  Louis  SMSA,  but  yields  Kinloch  only  $242,298  in  tax 

31 

revenue.     The  tax  situation  is  even  more  serious  in  view 

of  the  fact  that  a  state  tax  program,,  initiated  in  1965, 
transfer red  utility  and  railroad  property  taxes  to  munici- 
palities, and  actually  prevented  a  decrease  in  Kinloch' s 
assessed  valuation. 

A  second  serious  tax  problem  in  the  black  community 
involves  an  extremely  high  rate  of  tax  delinquency,  aver- 
aging yearly  between  16  percent  and  30  percent  of  the  personal 

33 
property  and  real  estate  tax  charge.     Unfortunately  this 

failure  to  pay  the  taxes  has  been  increasing  substantially 
during  the  past  several  years,  resulting  in  additional 
burdens  on  the  community. 

The  limitations  of  the  educational,  system  of  Kinloch 
is  a  reflection  of  the  financial  instability  of  the  city 
and  the  school  district.   The  school  system  is  so  antiquated 
that  the  state  refused  to  accredit  it  until  1964,  when  it 
was  given  the  lowest  possible  accreditation  rating. 
The  specific  problems  of  the  educational  system  include: 
substandard  buildings,  high  student-teacher  ratios,  inade- 
quate salary  scale,  and  unqualified,  teachers  and  administrators, 
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many  of  whom  are  brought  into  the  system  as  graduates  with- 
ov:t  prior  teaching  experience,  from  small  non-accredited 
southern  black  teachers'  colleges.' 

Unemployment  and  underemployment  are  problems  endemic 
to  Kinloch,   Although  figures  on  underemployment  are  very 
difficult  to  obtain,  unemployment  rates  are  available  from 
the  Department  of  Labor  and.  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity,  In  196  8,,  approximately  9  percent  of  Kinloch '  s 
adult  labor  force  was  unemployed,  a  figure  then  almost 
twice  the  national  average.     Compounding  this  high  offi- 
cial rate  of  unemployment  is  a  concentration  of  individuals 
who  are  never  enumerated  as  actively  seeking  employment, 
some  of  these  are  employed  only  part-time,  or  are  underem- 
ployed, or  simply  have  never  registered  as  looking  for  a 
job.   The  Department  of  Labor  has  estimated  that  the 
actual  rate  of  unemployment  in  black  areas  is  often  more 
than  three  to  four  times  higher  than  the  official  rate, 
indicating  that  the  actual  unemployment  in  Kinloch  is  a  much 

more  serious  problem  than  the  Labor  Department's  figure 
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of  9  percent  indicates. 

Basic  to  the  problems  of  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment in  Kinloch  are  the  numbers  of  occupational  opportunities 
available  in  the  black  community.   According  to  the  United 
States  Census  of  Business,  in  196  3  Kinloch  had  a  total  of 

15  retail  service  establishments,  employing  only  21  paid 

3  8 
workers.     These  establishments  were:   a  general  merchan- 
dise store,  four  small  food  stores,  two  restaurants,  two 
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drugstores,  and  two  mortuaries.   In  1970,  a  reconnaissance 
of  the  community's  dilapidated  business  section  revealed 
that  added  to  the  above  businesses  are  a  re cord -dance 
parlor,  a  beauty  shop,  and  two  gasoline  service  stations. 
The  only  •manufacturing  entity  in  Kin  loch  is  a  small  wrought- 
iron  firm  at  the  town's  southern  boundary.   Consequently 
the  employment  opportunities  within  the  community  are 
severely  restricted  and  the  greater  majority  of  those  seek- 
ing jobs  must  leave  Kinloch  to  find  employment. 

The  I  bo  1  at. ion  of  Kinloch 

The  locational  characteristics  of  Kinloch  seem  at  first, 
to  be  quite  advantageous  to  the  community.   Situated  in 
north  St.  Louis  County  and  in  the  St.  Louis  SMSA,  the 
black  city  is  located  near  several  of  the  area's  foremost 
employers  (KcDonnel-Douglas,  Emerson  Electric,  and  the 
Universal  Match  Corporation) ,  a  factor  primarily  responsible 
for  much  of  the  area's  rapid  growth.   Additionally,  Inter- 
state 70  is  near  Kinloch 's  southern  boundary  providing 
transportation  to  the  St.  Louis  CBD  and  to  the  airport 
which  is  only  two  miles  away.   Other  important  facilities 
adjacent  to  the  black  community  are  the  University  of 
Missouri  (St.  Louis)  and  several  regional  shopping  centers. 

However,  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most 
important,  locational  characteristic  of  Kinloch  is  its  iso- 
lation from  the  surrounding  white  suburban  communities  of 
Berkeley  and  Ferguson,  an  isolation  that  is  readily  per- 
ceived from  maps,  air  photographs,  or  field  observations. 
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This  isolation  is  a  complex  reality  for  the  black  resi- 
dents- and  can  be  subdivided  and  categorized  into  three 
forms;   physical,  transportation-communication,  and  social. 

Physical  barriers  between  Berkeley-Ferguson  and  Kin- 
loch  are  almost  completely  continuous  in  the  isolation  of 
the  black  community  and  can  best  be  understood  referring  to 
maps  of  the  area  (Figures  3  and  6),   Classified  as  physi- 
cal barriers  are  such  features  as:   high  fences  (both  chain 
link  and  wooden);  vision  and  sound  obstructing  green  belts 
of  high,  dense  bushes  and  trees  at  property  lines  dividing 
white  from  black  residential  areas;  wide,  inviolate  public 
utility  rights-of-way;  and  railroad  tracts.   Ail  of  these 
barriers  effectively  m£irk  the  limits  of  black  settlement. 

Specific  instances  of  the  presence  of  these  physical 
barriers  are  illustrated  to  demonstrate  the  isolation  of 
Kinloch.   The  Union  Electric  right-of-way,  carrying  high- 
tension  electrical  power  lines  (Figures  7  and  14)  extends 
from  the  intersection  of  Scudder  and  Middleway  Avenues 
on  Kinloch ' s  west  side,  paralleling  Middleway,  and  turns 
in  a  south-southwest  direction  north  of  the  intersection  of 
McHenry  and  Middleway  on  Kinloch ' s  southwest  border  (Figure 
3). 

Between  the  point  where  the  right-of-way  turns  toward 
the  south  and  McHenry  is  the  flood  plain  of  a  small  stream, 
Ma line  Creek,  where  the  St.  Louis  County  Planning  and 

Zoning  departments  have  prohibited  the  construction  of 
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buildings.     Immediately  southeast  of  the  Maline  Creek 


Figure  14:   Public  utility  .right-of-way  along  Kinloch's 
northwestern  edge,  with  Kinloch  to  the  righl 
and  Berkeley  to  the  left. 


Figure  15:   looking  south  on  Middleway,  with  Irvington 

(gravel  surfaced)  in  .Kinloch  on  the  right,  and 
Hardy  in  Berkeley  on  the  left. 
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flood  plain  is  a  road  median,  a  20-30  yard  wide  grassy 
divider  strip  on  the  west  side  of  Middleway,  extending 
southeast  to  the  intersection  of  Middleway  and  Case  ave- 
nues (Figure  15).   Providing  a  continuation  of  barriers 
where  the  median  ends  is  a  high  chain-link  fence  beginning 
at  Case  and  Middleway,  following  Middleway  and  ending  at 
Kinloch's  political  boundary.   Thus,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  all-black  town's  west-southwest  border  is  sealed 
against  any  communication-circulation  between  the  black 
and  white  communities,  essentially  containing  the  black 
population  from  areal  expansion. 

On  the  southeast  boundary  of  Kinloch  the  situation  is 
much  the  same  as  on  the  southwest  side.   The  physical  bar- 
riers in  this  area  are  vacant  land  that  is  heavily  vege- 
tated, the  Maline  Creek  flood  plain,  and  the  St.  Louis 
Belt  and  Terminal  Railway  right-of-way  (Figure  7).   Of  these 
isolating  factors  the  railway  right-of-way  is  the  most 
significant,  extending  along  the  entire  length  of  the  black 
town's  southeastern  limit.   The  right-of-way  is  flanked 
on  both  sides  by  vacant  lots  which  are  so  densely  over- 
grown with  vegetation  as  to  be  virtually  impenetrable 
visually  so  that  anyone  on  either  side  of  the  tracks  is 
unable  to  see  or  even  hear  activity  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  situation  is  somewhat  different  along  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Kinloch,  marking  the  separation  of  the  black 
city  and  Ferguson.   Along  this  border  there  are  no  rights- 
of-way;  all  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  city  limits  is 
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Figure  16:   View  of  dead-end  street  in  Ferguson  along 
Kinloch's  eastern  border;  row  of  dense 
vegetation  in  the  middle-background  marks 
Kinloch ' s  boundary . 


Figure  17:   Looking  east  from  Kinloch  into  Ferguson  from 
Scudder,  dead-end  and  unpaved ,  with  the  trees 
and  fence  in  the  foreground  marking  city  limit 
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privately  owned   although  the  City  of  Ferguson  maintains 

a  one-foot  strip  of  easement  along  the  entire  eastern 

40 
boundary  of  Kinloch.    This  one  foot  easement  is  marked  by 

a  wire  fence  that  is  overgrown  with  trees  and  bushes.   All 

roads  through  Ferguson  and  Kinloch  come  to  an  end  shcrt  of 

the  easement  (Figures  16  and  17) . 

At  the  southern  portion  of  the  eastern  boundary  is  a 
six-foot  high  wooden  fence  ranging  over  600  yards,  ending 
at  Suburban  Avenue  (Figure  7).   Although  the  fence  is  pri- 
vately owned,  it  was  erected  by  the  City  of  Ferguson  for  the 
property  owners  along  Kinloch' s  border. 

Along  the  northern  section  of  the  town's  eastern  limits, 
north  of  Carson  Road,  Ferguson's  easement  extends  to 
Kinloch 's  northern  boundary.   This  northern  portion  is  simi- 
lar to  the  central  portion  of  the  east  border,  with  private 
fences  and  densely  overgrown  with  vegetation. 

Kinloch 's  northern  legal  limits,  marking  the  separation 
of  the  black  community  from  Berkeley,  is  physically  de- 
fined by  what  is  known  locally  as  the  "Kinloch  Wall." 
This  barrier  is  a  high  chain-link  fence  that  Berkeley  resi- 
dents have  erected  to  protect  their  backyards  from  the 
black  community  (Figure  7) .   Varying  in  height  from  four  to 
six  feet,  and  even  topped  along  one  section  by  three  strands 
of  barbed  wire,  the  fence  is  cloaked  by  vines  and  an  assort- 
ment of  weeds  and  bushes  shielding  the  white  community  from 
even  visual  contact  with  their  black  neighbors  (Figure  18). 
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Figure  18:  The  northern  edge  of  Kinloch;  note  unpaved 
road,  the  fence,  bushes,  and  trees  marking 
the  black  city's  common  boundary  with  Berkeley 


Figure  19:   Typical  cul-de-sac  in  Berkeley  with  Kinloch 
out  of  sight  behind  the  houses. 
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It  is  in  this  section  of  Berkeley  that  the  streets  end  in 
cul-de-sacs  (Fig u res  2  and  19). 

The  only  section  of  Kinloch' s  boundary  not  enclosed 
by  physical  barriers  is  the  northwestern  section  between 
Kinloch  and  Berkeley.   It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that 
it  is  only  in  this  section  that  blacks  nave  penetrated 
either  of  the  two-surrounding  white  communities.   It  is  into 
this  area. that  the  black  population  is  slowly  expanding, 
and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  whites  are 
s  uc c  c  e  de d  corop le t e 1 y  by  blacks. 

In  the  northwest  area,  barriers  other  than  physical 
long  have  been  in  operation,  especially  the  transportation- 
communication  type  of  obstacle.   Improper  street  construction' 
and  repair  on  the  Berkeley  side  of  Kinloch ' s  northwestern 
political  boundary  has  effectively  restricted  the  movement 
of  vehicular  traffic  along  the  seven  roads  in  the  area. 
Kinloch  has  maintained  its  portions  of  the  streets  in  ques- 
tion directly  up  to  the  city  limits,  yet  on  the  Berkeley 
side  the  streets  are  a  mass  of  deep  pot  holes,  ruts,  and 
broken  asphalt.   In  several  instances  the  street  paving  in 
Berkeley  actually  ends  some  50  feet  short  of  the  boundary 
with  black  city.   Sidewalks  and  street  crabs  are  also  dis- 
continued some  distance  from  the  common  legal  limits. 

The  transportation-communication  barrier  can  be  shown 
to  operate  in  areas  around  Kinloch  other  than  in  the  city's 
northwest  section.   Leading  into  the  city  of  Kinloch  are 
only  10  through  streets.   Of  these,  five  in  the  northwest 
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section  are  virtually  impassible;  Scudder,  running  east- 
west,  abruptly  changes  from  asphalt  to  an  unpaved  country 
lane;  Carson  Road  is  discontinued  for  two  blocks  at  Kin- 
loch's  northeastern  section;  Suburban  Avenue  has  in  the  .re- 
cent past  (up  to  the  summer  of  1970)  been  barricaded  with 
a  large  steel  chain  across  a  small  bridge  on  the  Ferguson- 
Kinloch  border;  and  the  other  two  streets  are  limited  in 
length  (one  is  only  a  single  block  long )  and  carry  little 
traffic. 

7^t  the  southwestern  edge  of  Kinloch,  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  city  limits,  is  Interstate  70. 
Unfortunately,  Carson  Road  does  not  have  a  full  or  even  a 
partial  clover  leaf  connecting  it  to  the  Interstate  High- 
way.  Access  to  the  Interstate  is  limited  since  one  can  only 
enter  the  eastward  or  St.  Louis  bound  lanes.   Additionally 
there  is  only  one  exit  and  that  is  westward  or  from  the 
direction  of  downtown  St.  Louis. 

At  the  present  time,  a  limited-access  six- lane  divided 

highway,  locally  called  the  Inner  Belt,  is  scheduled  to  be 

A  2 

completed  by  1975.  '   The  construction  of  this  highway  has 

aroused  deep  resentment  among  Einloch  residents,  for  the 
highway,  which  is  a  major  artery  connecting  north  and  south 
St.  Louis  County,  will  pass  through  the  southern  edge  of 
the  city,  yet  will  have  neither  entrance  nor  exit  ramps 
servicing  Kinloch.   As  of  the  late  summer  of  1972,  public 
hearings  and  petitions  have  done  nothing  to  change  these 
plans  of  the  Missouri  Highway  Commission. 
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In  addition  to  the  almost  total  absence  of  proper 
street  maintenance  at  the  mutually  chared  city  limits  of 
the  black  and  white  communities ,  transportation-communication 
barriers  are  evidenced  by  the  presence  of  many  cul-de-sacs 
and  dead-end  streets  at  Kinloch's  boundaries.   Along  the 
northern  and  eastern  borders  of  the  black  city  all  of  the 
streets,  with  the  exception  of  Carson  Road  and  Suburban 
Avenue f  in  Berkeley  and  Ferguson  are  either  not  through  or 
end  in  the  cul-de-sac  pattern  so  popular  in  suburban  develop- 
ments (Figures  3  and  18). 

The  last  factor  in  the  isolation  of  Kinloch  is  much 
more  subtle  than  either  physical  or  transportation  barriers. 
In  a  real  sense  this  factor  can  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  other  barriers.   The  existence  of  fear,  lack  of  under- 
standing, hatred,  prejudice,  and  indifference  on  the  part  of 
white  America  is  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  racial  conflict 
in  the  United  States  and  the  isolation  of  Kinloch.   These 
attitudes  have  built  a  plural  society  in  which  white  and 
black  relationships  have  been  master-slave,  superior-inferior 
for  so  many  years  that  they  are  all  but  an  ineradicable  part 
of  life  in  the  United  States.   These  factors  are  considered 
together  by  the  author  as  a  social  barrier,  responsible 
for  the  separation  and  isolation  of  Kinloch  from  its  white 
neighbors . 

An  example  of  this  social  barrier  was  demonstrated  to 
the  author  when  he  was  interviewing  white  property  owners 
whose  property  directly  abutted  Kinloch.   Many  of  these 
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people  denied  the  presence  of  the  Mack  community  by  claiming 

that  'it  was  seme  distance  away  rather  than  at  their  back- 

43  •       ■ 

yard.     Another  instance  of  the  existence  of  this  barrier 

was  the  initial  acceptance  of  the  children  of  Kinloch's 
only  Catholic  grade  school  by  the  pastor  of  a  neighboring 
all-white  Catholic  parish  into  that  grade  school.   When 
the  white  parishioners  were  .informed  of  the  pastor's  de- 
cision ,    a  furor  erupted  in  which  many  of  the  parishioners 
withheld  their  Sunday  donations  until  the  pastor  was  forced 
to  cancel  the  arrangement  with  the  black  Catholic  school 
in  Kinloch. 
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CHAPTER  TV 
RESEARCH  REALITIES  IN  KINLOCH 
In  t  r  od  uc  t  i  on 

In  order  to  determine  socioeconomic  conditions  in 
Kinloch,  much  of  the  data  used  was  token  from  reports  of 
the.  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  particularly  from 
the  I960  Census,  the  1965  Census  estimates,  and  the  1970 
Census  reports.   Additional  information  on  employment  and 
taxes  was  secured  from  various  St.  Louis  County  departments 
(especially  the  Planning  Commission) ,  as  were  several  re- 
ports, air  photographs,  and  maps  (land  use,  street  patterns, 
etc . ) . 

A  wide  variety  of  socioeconomic  variables  concerning 
the  integration  of  Kinloch  residents  into  the  surrounding 
St.  Louis  SMSA  was  not  available  from  any  of  the  above 
sources.   The  author  therefore  constructed  an  interview 
schedule  so  that  he  might  obtain  the  pertinent  data.   The 
schedules  were  administered  through  the  Kinloch  Gateway 
Center,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  Davis,  Housing 
Specialist,  and  Mr.  Clifford  Bailey,  Coordinator  (Director) 
of  the  center.   The  interview  schedules  were  administered  to 
a  simple  random  sample  of  residential  units  in  Kinloch  which 
was  taken  to  represent  the  population  of  Kinloch.   The  com- 
pleged  interview  schedules  are  analyzed  to  show  the  amount. 
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and  degree  of  social  and  economic  interaction  Kinloch  resi- 
dents have  with  the  surrounding  St.  Louis  SMSA. 

In  addition  to  the  collection  and  analysis  of  the  ques- 
tionnaires, extensive  field  work  was  undertaken  from  May 
through  September,  1970.  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the 
research  area.   The  field  study  consisted  mainly  of  taking 
an  inventory  of  the  physical  evidence  of  Kinloch ' s  isola- 
tion in  the  form  of  dead-end  streets,  cul-de-sacs,  fences, 
vegetation  barriers,  and  interviews  with  influential  Kinloch 
residents,  Rousing  and  Urban  Development  officials  (Kinloch 
Gateway  Center  funding  agency)  in  St.  Louis,  with  representa- 
tives of  various  St.  Louis  County  government  departments 
(especially  the  Planning  Commission  and  the  Tax  Assessor) , 
and  with  white  residents  of  Berkeley  and  Ferguson  whose 
property  adjoins  Kinloch. 

Initi al  Procedures 
Once  the  selection  of  Kinloch  as  the  dissertation  topic 
was  made,  one  of  the  next  steps  was  to  begin  establishing 
a  series  of  contacts  in  the  community  and  in  some  of  the 
larger  governmental  units  affecting  Kinloch.   In  February, 
1970,  the  author  wrote  to  Robert  Lee,  mayor  of  Kinloch, 
Helen  Smith,  principal  of  the  high  school,  and  to  Julia  Boyd, 
coordinator  (director)  of  the  Kinloch  Gateway  Center  (an 
agency  funded  through  the  United.  States  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity) . 
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Several  weeks  passed  and  no  replies  were  received  from 
any  of  these  three  officials.   In  late  March  additional 
letters  were  written  detailing'  the  author's  interest  in  the 
community  and  requested  advice  and  assistance  in  the  project. 
Again,  no  replies  were  received. 

In  mid-April,  the  author  received  a  letter  from 
Gerald  Slack,  Planner,  St.  Louis  County  Planning  Department, 
relating  the  details  of  an   urban  planning  contract  between 
the  Planning  Commission  and  the  city  of  Kinlochc   Because  of 
the  failure  to  communicate  successfully  with  the  above- 
mentioned  Kinloch  officials,  the  author  utilized  the  offices 
of  the  County  Planning  Department  to  obtain  the  necessary 
preliminary  introductions  to  the  proper  Pvinloch  officials. 

On  May  5,  1970,  the  author  moved  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
and  began  the  field  work  phase  of  the  project.   The  first 
contacts  were  made  with  Allan  Richter  and  Gerald  Slack  of 
the  St.  Louis  County  Planning  Department.   Several  confer- 
ences were  held  determining  the  exact  nature  of  the  county's 
planning  activities  in  Kinloch,  its  possible  relation  to 
the  author's  research,  and  the  planners'  views  of  the  various 
problems  in  Kinloch.   In  addition,  a  search  was  made  of  the 
planning  department's  files  for  air  photographs,  land  use 
and  zoning  data,  information  on  the  city's  political 
boundaries,  and  other  information  pertaining  to  Kinloch. 
Mr.  Slack  also  provided  the  author  with  background  material 
on  several  of  his  official  contacts  in  the  community,  tele- 
phoned the  Kinloch  Gateway  Center,  and  introduced  the  writer 
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and  his  research  to  several  of  the  Center's  executives,  par- 
ticularly Julia  Boyd,  Coordinator,  and  George  Davis,.  Housing 
Specialist , 

The  Role  of  the  Kinloch  Gateway_  Center 
After  data  had  been  obtained  concerning  the  St.  Louis 
County  Planning  Department's  involvement  in  Kinloch,  the 
next  step  of  the  research  necessitated  establishing  a  close 
working  relationship  with  an  agency  in  Kinloch  which  would" 
be  responsible  for  collecting  the  questionnaires  to  be  used 
in  the  project.   The  author  realized  he  would  be  unable  to 
make  the  interviews  himself,  since  he  is  white  and  a  stranger 
to  the  residents  of  Kinloch.   As  all  but  one  of  the  city's 
residents  are  black  and  the  community  is  very  close-knit 
and  does  not  look  favorably  on  strangers  (particularly  white 
strangers),  the  author  felt  that  his  participation  in  the 
data  collection  stage  would  possibly  introduce  bias  into  the 
results,  especially  as  the  questionnaire  dealt  with  personal 
questions  about  such  socioeconomic  variables  as  age,  income, 
and  education.   Therefore  the  logical  alternative  to  personal 
participation  in  the  interview  data  collection  was  the 
cooperation  of  an  agency  in  Kinloch  which  was  involved  in 
community  affair's  and  was  staffed  and  administered  by  resi- 
dents of  the  community.   After  consultation,  the  officials 
of  the  Center  agreed  to  gather  the  data  (Appendix  B:   Re- 
search Difficulties  in  Kinloch) . 
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Design  of  the  Questionnaire 
The  final  form  of  the  questionnaire  is  the  produet 
of  many  drafts  adding  new  questions  and  omitting  others, 
phrasing  and  rephrasing  difficult  sections.   The  final  ver- 
sion of:  the  questionnaire  was  written  by  the  author  with 
the  assistance  of  George  Davis,  Kermit  Robinson,  Julia  Boyd, 
and  Clifton  Bailey  of  the  Kinloch  Gateway  Center  (Append!:; 
C:   Community  Proiile  Questionnaire).   Some  of  the  princi- 
pal contributions  of  the  Center's  staff  involved  their  sug- 
gestions on  the  phrasing  of  the  questions,  eliminating  much 
of  the  esoteric,  traditionally  academic  jargon,  resulting 
in  statements  that  would  be  understood  by  the  respondents. 
The  questionnaire  was  designed  to  elicit  three  basic 
types  of  responses,  each  intimately  related  to  the  others: 
fact,  opinion  and  attitude,  and  personal  and  communal  inter- 
action.  The  fact  questions  elicit  from  the  interviewee 
responses  about  himself  and  his  family's  socioeconomic  and 
personal  characteristics.   These  questions  seek  to  represent 
the  respondents  in  terms  of  their  age,  sex,  income,  whether 
they  rent  or  own  their  own  home,  education,  location  of  em- 
ployment, group  affiliations,  etc.   These  respondent  charac- 
teristics are  required  in  order  to  check  the  representative- 
ness of  the  sample  against  census  data  dealing  with  the 
same  characteristics  in  the  population  of  Kinloch. 

A  second  type  of  question  probes  the  opinions  and  atti- 
tudes of  the  respondents.   These  questions  are  the  core  of 
the  questionnaire  as  they  deal  with  the  emotions, 
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misconceptions,  and  pro -supposition;:  of  respondents  relating 
to  their  social  and  economic  interaction  with  the  larger 
wh  i  t e  c  ommun  i  ty . 

The  last  type  of  question  concerns  the  respondent's 
level  of  knowledge  and  perceptions  of  himself,  his  fellow 
residents,  and  the  black  community.   These  questions  delve 
into  the  respondents'  reasons  for  moving  to  Kinloch,  for 
remaining  in  the  community,  and  their  general  awareness  of 
the  living  conditions  in  the  community. 

The  questions  used  in  the  survey  are  both  open-ended 
and  structured.   The  numerous  open-ended  or  free  response 
questions  are  included  to  permit  a  wide  range  of  response, 
expressed  spontaneously  in  the  respondents'  own  language, 
allowing  total  freedom  of  expression.   The  structured  or 
closed  questions  are  utilized  where  profitable  as  they  are 
easy  to  administer  and  analyze.   However,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  respondents  are  only  given  a  limited  choice  of 
alternatives  each  of  which  tend  to  guide  the  thought  of  the 
respondents . 

The  sequence  in  which  the  questions  are  ordered  may 
influence  the  success  of  the  interview,  consequently  the 
questionnaire  is  divided  into  four  parts:   introduction, 
warm-up  questions,  demographic  questions,  and  the  main  body 
of  the  questionnaire.   The  introduction  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  questionnaire  as  it  must  create  a  favorable  impres- 
sion of  the.  interviewer  and  the  questionnaire  itself. 
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Therefore  the  inr.rod.uct .ion  must  be  short,  to  the  point, 
rea3.isticai.ly  worded,  non-emotional,  serious;,  neutral,  and 
pleasantly  firm.   The  introduction  below  was  written  and 
adopted  by  the  author  and.  contains  all  of  the  necessary 
qualities . 

Hello... I'm  your  neighbor      (NAME) 


from  Street.   I'm  a  Project 

Outreach  worker  interviewing  for  the  Kinloch 
Gateway  Center.   We  are  doing  a  study  of  the 
.  Community  and  the  people  and  would  like  to 
ask  you  some  questions  about  Kinloch. 

The  introduction  immediately  identifies  the  inter- 
viewer to  the  respondent  as  a  fellow  Kinloch  resident  and 
a  member  of  the  Gateway  Center,  and  then  briefly  states  the 
nature  of  the  survey.   Following  this  part  of  the  introduc- 
tion, the  initial  contact,  the  second  part  determines  whether 
the  respondent  is  a  Kinloch  resident  and  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  interview. 

We  are  interested  in  obtaining  information 
from  Kinloch  residents.   Are  you  a  resident? 
IF  THE  ANSWER  IS  NEGATIVE:   Would  you  please 
call  someone  in  the  house  who  is? 

When  the  respondent  is  identified,  the  interviewer 
immediately  continues  with  the  warm-up  questions  which  are 
a  set  of  specific,  innocuous  inquiries  used  to  build 
respondent-interviewer  rapport.   These  questions  are  con- 
cerned with  the  person's  name,  address,  whether  the  dwelling 
is  owned  or  rented,  number  of  rooms,  and  number  of  people 
living  in  the  house  (see  questionnaire,  numbers  1-5). 

The  next  several  questions  elicit  demographic  informa- 
tion such  as  age,  sex,  education,  employment,  and  incomes 
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(sec  questionnaire,  numbers  6-12),   They  are  positioned 
second  in  order  in  the  questionnaire  so  that  the  respondents, 
having  been  motivated  by  their  rapport  with  the  interviewer , 
will  answer  the  following  interaction  questions  easily  and 
naturally. 

The  last  section  of  the  questionnaire  is  the  heart  of 
the  survey  and  contains  inquiries  on  the  social  and  economic 
interaction  of  Kinloch  residents  with  the  surrounding  white 
communities  and  the  St.  Louis  metropolitan  area.   These 
items  deal  with  shopping  habits,  location  of  most  frequently 
visited  stores,  and  relations  of  the  respondents  with  whites 
(see  questionnaire,  numbers  13-35). 

Following  the  design  of  the  questionnaire,  two  of  the 
Kinloch  Gateway  Center's  Project  Outreach  workers,  closely 
supervised  by  the  author  and  Clifton  Eailey,  conducted  a 
brief  pretest  of  the  questionnaire.   Several  changes  in  the 
questionnaire  were  made  to  eliminate  poor  wording  and 
awkward  ordering  of  the  questions.   The  interview  schedule 
(see  Appendix  D)  used  to  record  the  responses  was  also 
simplified  to  prevent  confusion  on  the  part  of  the  inter- 
viewer. 

In  the  several  weeks  between  the  design  of  the  question- 
naire and  its  administration  many  conferences  were  held 
with  the  staff  of  the  Center  involved  with  the  survey,  es- 
pecially with  Clifton  Bailey  and  his  Project  Outreach  workers 
who  were  to  collect  the  interview  data.   These  training 
sessions  were  used  to  present  to  the  interviewers  the 
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essentials  of  good  interviewing  techniques.   Included  in 
these  sessions  were  checklists  of  the  do's  and  don'ts  of 
interviewing  and  practice  demonstration  interviews  illus- 
trating the  points  on  the  checklists. 

The  S'arop'l  e 
To  obtain  unbiased  socioeconomic  information  in  a  spa- 
tial context  from  the  residents  of  Kinloch,  a  probability 
sample  was  taken.   A  simple  random  sample  was  utilized  as 
it  allows  each  unit  of  the  population  an  equal  chance  of 

being  selected,  and  it  involves  less  time  and  financial 

] 

expenditures  than  other  more  rigorous  sampling  procedures. 

The  sampling  units  consisted  of  the  residences  in  the 
black  community.   There  are  several  important  reasons  for 
using  dwellings  rather  than  individuals.   First,  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  identify,  locate,  and  number  serially  each 
person  in  Kinloch,  or  any  city  for  that  matter.   Secondly, 
time  and  monetary  concerns  in  the  above  procedures  prohibit 
use  of  individuals  as  the  sampling  unit.   Thirdly,  the  use 
of  houses  rather  than  individuals  as  the  basis  of  the  sample 
does  not  bias  the  data  as  long  as  each  and  every  dwelling 
has  an  equal  chance  of  being  chosen  in  the  sample.   Fourthly, 
it  is  relatively  easy  to  identify,  locate,  and  number 
serially  each  dwelling  unit  in  the  community  without  wasting 
time  and  money. 

The  use  of  a  sample  of  a  population  makes  it  possible 
to  estimate  characteristics  of  the  population.   The  word, 
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estimate,  implies  some  discrepancy  between  the  actual  (the 
value  obtained  using  a  total  census  of  the  population  with 
no  error)  and  the  sampled  values  of  a  characteristic.   This 
discrepancy  is  known  as  the  sampling  error,  and  the  amount 

of  error  permitted  in  the  sample  determines  the  reliability 

2 

of  the  survey.    The  reliability  or  precision  of  the  survey 

research  largely  depends  on  the  size  of  the  sample  and 

3 
the  confidence  levels  attached  to  the  sample;   the  sample 

size  was  fixed  at  250  (14  percent  of  the  population  of 

residences) ,  resulting  in  a  tolerated  error  of  approximately 

4 
7.0  percent  at  the  95  percent  confidence  limit.    In  other 

words,  in  this  particular  sample  it  is  probable  that  95 

samples  out  of  100  would  contain  the  actual  population  value 

in  an  interval  within  7.0  percent  in  either  direction  of 

the  estimate.    Although  14  percent  is  a  large  portion  of 

the  population  to  sample,  the  critical  factor  is  the 

accuracy  of  the  survey  which  is  determined  by  sample  size 

and  not  the  percent  of  the  sample  to  the  parent  population. 

In  order  to  draw  the  sample  randomly,  each  of  the  1,783 

dwelling  units  in  Kinloch  were  numbered  serially,  beginning 

with  the  number  1  and  ending  with  1,78  3.   A  table  of  random 

numbers  was  then  used  to  select  randomly  the  250  units. 

Once  these  units  were  located  they  were  assigned  to  a  Project 

Outreach  worker  who  collected  the  data. 
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CHAPTER  V 

ALL-BLACK  SETTLEMENTS  IN  THE 
ST.  LOUIS  STANDARD  METROPOLITAN 
STAT I STICAL  AREA 

Introduction 

The  literature  concerning  all-black  communities  presents 
little  information  supporting  or  denying  the  existence  of 
or  degree  of  differentiation  between  types  of  racial  settle- 
ments.  Instead,  many  social  scientists  involved  in  research 
concerning  racial  communities  Have  sought  to  establish  that 

all-black  settlements  are  inherently  different  from  bi-racial 

l 

communities.    Their  research,  while  contributing  much  know- 
ledge about  all-black  communities,  neglected  to  differentiate 
among  types  of  all-black  settlement:   rural  farm  and  non- 
farm  communities,  towns  and  cities,  suburbs,  and  central 
city  ghettos. 

Rose,  in  his  landmark  article  of  1965,  indirectly  alludes 

to  a  degree  of  difference  between  all-black  towns  and  central 

2 
city  black  ghettos  based  on  substandard  housing.    But  he 

was  more  interested  in  establishing  that  all-black  cities 
are  not  suburbs  in  the  same  sense  that  the  neighboring  white 
communities  are,  and  did  not  elaborate  on  his  findings  con- 
cerning the  lack  of  similarity  between  the  two  all-black 
urban  environments . 
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The  situation  then  exists  that  all-black  towns  and  cities 
are  considered  as  a  type  of  urban  environment  separate  from 
bi™racial  communities,  all-white  suburbs,  and  central 
city  black  ghettos.   However,  thus  far  no  research  has 
been  performed  that  establishes  einpir.ica.lly  the  reality  of 
all-black  towns  and  cities  as  clearly  and  distinctly  sep- 
arate from  other  all-black  settlements  within  the  urban 
milieu.   It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  determine 
whether  all-black  towns  and  cities  exist  as  definite  spa- 
tial phenomena  that,  may  be  statistically  differentiated  from 
other  types  of  black  settlement  or  whether  they  are  simply 
heuristic  devices  to  conveniently  but  non-empirically  desig- 
nate something  whose  reality  may  neither  be  accepted  nor 
rejected  statistically. 

Specifically,  the  author  regionalizes  the  St.  Louis 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  by  race,  to  dif- 
ferentiate statistically  among  the  types  of  all-black  settle- 
ment in  the  area  (towns  and  cities,  suburbs,  and  central  city 
ghettos),  and  to  trace  geographically  the  growth,  develop- 
ment, and  expansion  of  the  population  of  all-black  settlements 
in  the  St.  Louis  SMSA.   The  above  objectives  are  carried  out 
to  facilitate  the  understanding  of  Kinloch's  situation 
as  a  type  of  all-black  settlement,  in  relation  to  other  all- 
black  environments  and  the  total  metropolitan  area. 
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Regional iz at ion  by  Race 
The  first  objective  of  this  chapter  is  the  regionaliza- 
tion  of  the  St.  Louis  SMSA  by  race,  with  data  presented 
demonstrating  the  existence,  location,  and  extent  of  black 
population  within  the  metropolitan  area.   To  accomplish  this 
goal  it  is  necessary  to  re-examine  the  previous  definition 

of  all-black  towns  and  cities  given  by  the  author,  in  which 
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a  percentage  of  9  0  percent  black  is  used.    Because  of  the 

fact  that  census  tract  boundaries  are  not  drawn  on  the  basis 
of  social  divisions,  nor  even  city  boundaries  in  many  cases, 
tracts  often  contain  mixtures  of  racial  population.   For 
example,,  the  City  of  Kinloch  is  9  9  percent  black,  but  the 
census  tract  that  includes  Kinloch  (number  2,12  6)  extends 
areally  beyond  Kinloch "s  boundaries  and  includes  several 
neighboring  white  subdivisions.   Thus,  the  tract  contains 

both  racial  groups,  with  the  black  population  constituting 
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a  large  majority  of  83  percent. 

As  a  result  of  this  situation,  another  definition  of 
all-black  was  formulated  based  on  the  statistical  descrip- 
tion of  the  percent  black  in  the  census  tracts  of  the  SMSA 
in  1970.   Because  the  population  of  scores  (percent  black) 
of  the  tracts  is  not  normally  distributed,  each  score  is 
transformed  first  into  a  z-score,  and  then  into  a  t-score 
to  approximate  normality.   A  mean  (15.11)  and  standard 
deviation  (23.79)  are  derived  from  the  scores.   The  minimum 
threshold  value  defining  an  all-black  environment  is  then 
established  at  74.69  percent  black,  a  figure  which  is  the 


result  of  adding  the  mean  and  two  standard  deviations  to 
ind  i c  a t e  r  a c  i a 1  s p e c  i  a 1 i z  a t i  o n . 

With  this  descriptive  technique,  a  total  of  55  census 
tracts  and  partial  tracts  are  identified  as  all-black,  with 
34  tracts  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis ,  9  in  St.  Louis  County, 
and  12  in  St.  Clair  County,  Illinois,  containing  over 
187,000  blacks,  or  approximately  50  percent  of  the  black 
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populaticn  of  the  SMSA.    Thus,  half  of  the  black  population 
of  the  area  is  concentrated  in  only  12  percent  of  the  SMSA's 
census  tracts.   It  is  important  to  note  that  275,  or  59 
percent-  of  the  census  tracts  contain  less  than  one  percent 
black  population,  and  that  the  median  black  population  of 
the  tracts  is  only  0.5  percent,  two  points  that  further 
demonstrate  the  concentration  of  black  population  in  the 
SMSA. 

In  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  the  tracts  identified  as 
all-black  extend  from  the  edge  of  rhe  Central  Business 
District  west  and  northwest,  in  a  wedge-shaped  manner  to 
the  city  limits  (Figure  20).   In  Illinois,  11  of  the  all- 
black  tracts  are  located  in  the  City  of  East  St.  Louis, 
extend ing  linearly  southeast  of  the  CBD.   The  remaining 

tract  is  Brooklyn,  one  of  the  all-black  towns  previously 
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identified  by  Rose  in  his  research  in  19  65. 

The  remaining  all-black  tracts  are  found  in  St.  Louis 
County  and  are  divided  into  two  groups:   complete  and  partial 
tracts.   The  complete  tracts  are  Kinloch  (number  2,128) 
and  Wellston  (numbers  2,139  end  2,140).   The  partial  tracts 
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are:   Meachair.  Park  (numbers  2,210  and  2,186),  Richmond  Heights- 
Brentwood  (numbers  2,16  7  ana  2,173),  Reck  Hill  (numbers 
2,189  and  2,3.90),  and  Robertson  (number  2,114).   The  partial 

tracts  were  delimited  by  use  of  block  statistics  in  the  1970 

7 
Census  of  Housing.    The  use  of  partial  tracts  is  necessary 

as  four  of  the  all-black  areas  (Meacham  Park,  Richmond 

Height s-Brentwobd,  Rock  Hill,  and  Robertson)  have  small 

concentrated  black  populations  included  in  large  tracts 

whose  populations  are  predominantly  white. 

The  identification  of  all-black  census  tracts  completed, 

it  is  necessary  to  examine,  the  remaining  tracts  to  determine 

if  other  racial  divisions  may  be  perceived.   A  previous 

statistical  description  revealed  the  mean  and  standard 

deviation  are  15.11  and  29.79  respectively,  indicating  that 

the  population  is  not  normally  distributed,  having  'a  strongly 
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marked  positive  skew.    This  skew  is  illustrated  further 
by  a  median  value  of  0,5  percent,  a  measure  showing  that 
50  percent  of  the  population  occurs  above  and  below  the 
score.   The  majority  of  census  tracts,  36  3,  or  7  7.9  percent, 
score  below  the  mean  indicating  the  concentration  of  blacks 
into  a  few  tracts. 

The  delimitation  of  all-white  census  tracts  poses  a 
problem  because  of  the  skew  of  the  distribution.   One  stan- 
dard deviation  below  the  mean  includes  all  scores  below  the 
mean  and  consequently  may  not  be  used  in  defining  the  white 
tracts.   Another  factor  that  enters  into  use  of  the  compara- 
tive absence  of  blacks  in  defining  all-white  areas  is  that 
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even  small  numbers  of  blacks  present  may  influence  whites 
to  subsequently  abandon  on  area.   Grodzins,  Wolf  and  others 

have  dealt  with  this  problem,  often  described  as  the  "tip- 

9 
ping  mechanism."'   The  definition  of  all-white  areas  is 

given  as  those  census  tracts  with  a  minimum  threshold  value 
of  0.0  percent  and  a  maximum  value  of  1.0  percent  black  in 
order  to  avoid  too  large  a  percent  black  in  an  all-white 
area  and  losing  the  effect  of  such  an  environment. 

When  the  three  partial  tracts  containing  all-black 
settlements  are  counted  twice,  part  as  all-white  and  part 
as  all-black,  a  total  of  278  tracts  are  identified  as  all- 
white  and  with  55  tracts  previously  delimited  as  all-black, 
the  remaining  136  tracts  are  racially  mixed,  ranging  from 
1.1  percent  to  74.68  percent  black.   The  location  of  tracts 
of  each  category  is  illustrated  in  Figure  20.   The  spatial 
orientation  of  the  racially  mixed  tracts  tends  to  follow 
the  pattern  of  the  all-black  tracts  to  the  west  and  north 
of  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  and  surrounding  the  all-black 
tracts  in  the  City  of  East  St.  Louis.   The  all-white  tracts 
predominate  in  the  south  of  the  City  and  County  of  St.  Louis 
and  in  most  of  Jefferson,  Franklin,  St.  Charles,  St.  Clair, 
and  Madison  Counties. 

Types  of_Black  Settlement. 
The  second  major  objective  of  this  chapter  is  to  dif- 
ferentiate statistically  among  the  all-black  settlements 
in  the  St.  Louis  SMSA.   The  principal  hypothesis  advanced 
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is  that  there  is  a  significant  difference  among  all-black 
city  and  towns,  suburbs,  and  central  city  ghetto.   Because 
it  is  impossible  to  differentiate  among  the  types  of  all- 
black  settlement  based  on  the  percent  black  population  of 
the  settlements  another  measure  must  be  used  that  indicates 
varying  settlement  patterns. 

One  measure  which  has  been  used  frequently  by  geographers 
to  indicate  differences  in  types  of  communities  is  housing 
substandardness .   Hartman  and  Hook  used  the  Census  Bureau's 
1950  definition.     Rose,  in  his  research  in  1965,  used  the 
Census  Bureau's  1960  definition  of  substandardness,    and 

Fuchs  used  monthly  contract  rent  as  a  measure  of  housing 
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quality.     In  this  research,  the  measure  used  as  an  index 

of  substandardness  is  the  19  70  Census  of  Housing  data  on 
the  number  of  residential  units  per  census  block  (and 

tract  where  applicable)  lacking  some  or  all  plumbing 
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facilities.     These  data  are  used  as  they  are  indeed  indi- 
cators of  housing  quality,  and  also  because  they  are  among 
the  few  indicators  available  on  a  census  block  basis,  a 
requirement  that  must  be  fulfilled  as  most  of  the  all-black 
towns  and  suburbs  are  in  tracts  only  partially  black  and 
their  percent  black  is  calculated  on  a  block  basis. 

In  the  SMSA,  the  percent  of  residential  units  lacking 
some  or  all  plumbing  facilities  varies  from  1.7  percent 
in  St.  Louis  County  to  33,9  percent  in  the  all-black  city 
and  towns  (Table  7}.14   The  value  for  the  total  SMSA  is 
just  under  5  percent  and  that  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis  is 
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only  slightly  higher  at  6.6  percent.   But  the  total  census 
tracts  in  the  all-black  ghetto  have  over  10  percent  of  their 
structures  deficient  in  pi  ur.bing  facilities,  a  figure  some- 
what higher  than  that  of  the  city  but  considerably  lower 
than  those  found  in  the  all-black  city  and  towns. 

The  lowest  percent  of  residential  units  deficient,  in 
plumbing  facilities  in  the  all-black  settlements  is  in  the 
suburbs.   The  black  suburban  environment  has  a  substandard 
value  of  4.4  percent,  a  figure  that  is  lower  than  that  of 
the  City  of  St.  Louis  and  the  SMSA  but  not  as  low  as  that 
given  for  St.  Louis  County  (Table  7),  indicating  some  degree 
of  difference  exists  between  different  all-black  environ- 
ments and  between  the  all-black  settlements  considered  as 
a  whole  and  the  total  SMSA. 

TABLE  7 

PERCENT  HOUSING  UNITS  LACKING  SOME  OR  7\LL 
PLUMBING  FACILITIES  for  SELECTED  LOCATIONS,  19  70 


Selected  Locations  Percent 


SMSA  4.8 

St.  Louis  County  1.7 

City  of  St.  Louis  6.6 

All-Black  Ghetto  10.6 

All-Black  City  and  Towns  33.9 

All-Black  Suburbs  4.4 


Source:   U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  197  0. 

The  technique  used  to  assess  the  validity  of  the  hy- 
pothesis of  a  significant  difference  between  different 
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all-black  settlements  is  analysis  of  variance.   However, 
before  the  primary  hypothesis  may  be  tested,  it  must  be 
established  statistically  that  the  all-black  environment, 
considered  as  a  unit,  is  significantly  different  from  the 
total  environment  of  the  SMSA.   To  test,  this  hypothesis 
a  simple,  10  percent,  random  sample  is  taken  from  the  total 
SMSA  population  to  represent,  it.   Then  a  simple,  3  3.3  per- 
cent, random  sample  is  taken  of  the  central  city  ghetto 
(St.  bouts  and  East  St.  Louis) ,  to  which  are  added  the 
scores  of  the  all-black  city,  towns,  and  suburbs,  which  are 
not  sampled,  due  to  their  small  numbers,  with  the  total 
representing  the  all-black  settlements.   The  null  hypothesis 
to  be  tested  is  that  there  is  no  significant  difference 
between  the  means  of  the  two  samples.   Analysis  of  variance 
is  used  to  calculate  an  F-ratio  of  126.34  (Table  8).   The 
critical  value  of  F  at  the  .05  level  of  significance  is 
4.14.   Since  the  computed  value  of  F  exceeds  the  given  value 
the  null  hypothesis  is  rejected  at  the  .05  level  and  it  is 
concluded  that  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to  indicate  a 
significant  difference  in  mean  housing  substandardness  for 
the  all-black  environment  and  the  total  SMSA. 

Once  the  existence  of  a  separate  all-black  territory 
based  on  substandard  housing  has  been  established,  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  whether  this  territory  is  composed 
of  distinct  and  separate  types  of  settlement.   The  principal 
hypothesis  is  that  there  is  a  significant  difference  among 
the  population  variances  of  the  index  of  substandardness 
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of  all-black  cities  and  towns,  suburbs,  and  central  city 
ghettos . 

TABLE  8 

ANALYSIS  of  VARIANCE  for  SAMPLES  REPRESENTING 
SMSA  and  ALL-BLACK  ENVIRONMENT 


29.1 

1.9 

4.7 

8,7 

1.1 

8.6 

3,9 

13.4 

0.4 

2 .  5 

2.6 

1.4 

2.6 

2.8 

0,8 

2.1 

1.3 

0.7 

1.0 

1.5 

0.2 

1.7 

6.4 

1.4 

1.3 

3.8 

1.1 

15.1 

1.3 

1.1 

31 .  3 

0.9 

1.7 

12.0 

2.1 

1.6 

30,4 

16.8 

0.7 

17.9 

1.0 

17.6 

42.7 

0.6 

4.2 

17.5 

4.7 

10.2 

21.0 

7.9 

5.5 

54.6 

0.7 

3.7 

4.6 

0.5 

7.8 

5.2 

1.8 

2.4 

4.5 

0.3 

4.2 

EX   = 

311.3 

1.8 

2.4 

N   = 

22 

0.8 
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EX   = 

2.5 
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N   = 
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3.46 
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16 
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ss 
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27 
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68 
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59 
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=  2 
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68 
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= 

20 

62 

F 

= 
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34 
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The  calculations  in  Table  9  show  that,  assuming  a 
null  hypothesis  of  no   significant  difference  between  the 
variances  of  the  central  city  and  all-black  city  and  towns, 
the  resulting  F- ratio  of  3.61  exceeds  the  given  F-ratio 
at  the  .05.  level  of  3.34.   Thus,  a  significant  difference 
exists  and  the  null  hypothesis  is  rejected.   It  then  re- 
mains for  the  same  procedure  to  be  applied  to  the  central 
city  ghetto  and  the  all-black  suburbs.   The  computations 
(Table  9)  result  in  an  F-valuc  of  171.71  which  surpasses 
the  given  F-value  at  the  .05  level  of  19.43,  leading  to  the 
rejection  of  the  second  null  hypothesis.   The  rejection  of 
the  null  hypotheses  leads  to  the  iicceptance  of  the  proposal 
that,  based  on  substandard  housing,  the  all-black  environ- 
ment may  be  differentiated  into  separate  types:   city  and 
towns,  suburbs,  and  central  city  ghetto. 

TABLE  9 

COMPARISON  of  POPULATION  VARIANCES 
BETWEEN  TYPES  of  ALL- BLACK  SETTLEMENTS 


Statistics 

Ghetto 

CJ 

ty  and  Towns 

Suburbs 

X   = 

96.47 

135.8 

14.2 

N   = 

15 

4 

3 

X   = 

6.43 

33.90 

4.4 

X2  = 

741.60 

943.63 

1.14 

Standard 

Deviation  - 

8.10 

15.  3G 

.62 

Variance  - 

65.25 

235.91 

.38 
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2 
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V2 
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■" 

Vl 

V2 

2  3T 
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6  5 

.  2 
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G.1 

F 

= 
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71 
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Another  factor  reinforcing  the  above  hypothesis  is  the 
percent  of  single-family  housing  units  found  in  different 
locations  within  the  SMSA,  which  as  a  region  has  over  two- 
thirds  of  its  structures  as  single-family  units.     A  wide 
disparity  exists,  however,  between  single  family  units  in 
the  City  of  St.  Louis  and  the  County:   34.29  percent  and 
81.29  percent  respectively  (Table  10).   A  randomly  selected 
sample  of  all-black  census  tracts  within  the  cities  of  St. 
Louis  and  East  St.  Louis  represents  the  central  city  ghetto 
with  33.43  percent  in  single  unit  structures,  a  value  only 
slightly  lower  than  that  of  the  total  for  the  City  of  St. 
Louis. 

The  all-black  city  and  towns  as  one  category  have  a 
percent  single-family  structure  (721.6)  higher  than  either 
the  City  of  St.  Louis  or  the  central  city  ghetto,  indi- 
cating a  different  type  of  settlement  has  developed  with 
less  emphasis  on  multiple-family  units.   When  the  average 
housing  value  of  the  all-black  city  and  towns  is  compared 
to  those  of  St.  Louis  County  and  all-black  suburbs, it  is 
apparent  that  some  differences  exist  among  the  three  loca- 
tions.  These  differences  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  pres- 
ence of  federal  urban  renewal  projects  and  private  (though 
federally-subsidized)  multiple-unit  housing  projects  in  the 
all-black  city  and  towns  that  are  notably  absent  in  the  typi- 
cal suburban  environment. 

Another  fact  presented  in  Table  10  is  that  the  highest 
percent  of  single-family  structures  is  found  in  the  all-black 
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suburbs,  not  in  a  simple,  10  percent,  random  sample  of  all- 
white  suburbs  in  the  SMSA,  a  fact  Lhat  supports  the  re- 
search of  Taueber  and  Taueber  that  American  blacks  are 
developing  urban  and  suburban  characteristics  at  a  rate 
exceeding  that  of  the  white  population, 

TABLE  10 
PERCENT  SINGLE-FAMILY  STRUCTURES,  19  70 


Location 

Percent 

SMSA 

6  8.02 

St.  Louis  County- 

81.29 

City  of  St.  Louis 

34.2  9 

Central  City  Ghetto 

33.4  3 

All- Black  City  and  Towns 

72.16 

All -Black  Suburbs 

9  3.15 

All- Nh i t e  S i ib ur b s 

88.64 

Source:   U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970. 

Geogra phical _pe v el opinen t  of  the 
All- Black  Environment 

On  the  basis  of  prior  experience  in  the  area,  field 

observations,  a  familiarity  with  the  literature,  and  1970 

Census  of  Housing  block  data  the  author  was  able  to  identify 

from  the  entire  population  of  all-black  environments  in  the 

St.  Louis  SMSA,  excluding  the  central  city  ghetto,  three 

all-black  towns  (Meacham  Park  and  Robertson,  Missouri,  and 

Brooklyn,  Illinois),  one  all-black  city  (Kinloch) ,  and  three 

all-black  suburbs  (Rock  Hill,  Wellston,  and  Richmond  Heights- 

Brentwood,  Missouri).   One  of  the  towns,  Robertson,  and  the 
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city  of  Kinloch  began  as  agricultural  communities,  developing 

19 
into  suburban  places  as  St.  Louis  expanded.     Meacham  Park 

and  Brooklyn  grew  as  economically  dependent  appendages  of 

Kirkwood,  Missouri,  and  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois,  respectively. 

Much  of  the  housing  in  these  communities  is  as  old  as  the 

settlements,  a  fact  reflected  in  the  value  of  the  residential 

units  in  Table  11.   Of  the  all-black  suburbs,  only  Wellston 

has  a  low  average  housing  value,  a  fact  due  to  the  rapid 

invasion-succession  by  blacks  of  this  area,  one  of  the 

oldest  suburbs  of  St.  Louis,  having  almost  90  percent  of  the 

housing  units  constructed  prior  to  1950  and  63  percent 
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prior  to  1940.     The  higher  housing  values  found  in  the 

remaining  two  suburbs  are  due  to  several  new  subdivisions 
of  single-family  residences  found  there. 

The  average  housing  values  for  all-black  settlements 
in  the  suburban  ring  are  low  when  compared  to  the  same  values 
for  most  other  locations  within  the  St.  Louis  SMSA,  with 
housing  values  in  the  central  city  ghetto  the  only  one  of 
the  other  places  having  a  lower  economic  worth  (Table  10) . 

Even  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  where  85  percent  of  the  resi- 

21 
dences  were  constructed  prior  to  1950,    has  a  higher 

average  housing  value  than  the  all-black  suburbs,  indi- 
cating the  general  low  quality  of  the  housing  in  these  loca- 
tions.  An  even  greater  contrast  in  housing  values  is  pro- 
vided by  the  averages  for  all  of  the  urban  places  in  the 
SMSA  with  a  population  of  over  2,500  residents  and  a  simple, 
10  percent,  random  sample  of  the  all-white  suburbs  in  the 
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SMSA.  These  values,  $2? ,500  and  $24,500  respectively,  are 
approximately  double  the  highest  value  listed  for  the  all- 
black  settlements  indicating  a  wide  disparity  in  life-style 
end  socioeconomic  environments, 

TABLE  11 

AVERAGE  HOUSING  VALUES  for  ALL-BLACK  SETTLE- 
MENTS, and  SELECTED  LOCATIONS,  1970 


slack  Settlements  Average  Housing  Value 


Kin lech  $  9,20  0 

Brooklyn  8,000 

Robe res on  9,050 

Meacham  Park  8,250 

We lis ton  8,000 

Richmond  Heights-Brentwood  12,600 

Rock  Hili  12,700 


Selected  Locations 


St.  Louis  14,200 

Central  City  Ghetto  11,350 

All  Urban  Places  in  SMSA  22,500 

Sample  of  All-White  Suburbs  24,500 


Source:   U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970 

The  United  States  Census  Bureau's  tract  data  are  utilized 
in  delimiting  the  geographical  development  of  the  all-black 
environment  in  the  St.  Louis  SMSA.   The  use  of  census  data 
imposes  certain  constraints  on  the  following  analysis.   The 
most  important  limitation  is  that  tracted  information  is  not 
available  for  the  St.  Louis  area  prior  to  1940,  consequently 
the  analysis  deals  with  black  settlement  from  19  40  to  19  70.  . 
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However,  previous  black  settlement  in  the  St.  Louis  area 
was  concentrated  in  the  location  known  locally  as  "Mill 
Creek  Valley,"  those  six  all-black  tracts  grouped  together 
in  1940  (Figure  21) ,  west  of  the  CBD,  with  few  blacks  living 
in  other  parts  of  the  city. 

Listed  in  Table  12  are  the  numbers  of  inhabitants  of 
the  all-black  settlements  from  1940  to  1970.   The  all-black 

TABLE  12 

BLACK  POPULATION  of  the  ALL-BLACK  CITY, 
TOWNS,  and  SUBURBS,  1940-1970 


Settlements  1940       1950       1960       1970 


3 

,808 

r. 

,948 

6 

503 

5 

578 

2 

151 

2 

,547 

1 

922 

1 

69  7 

844 

1 

,267 

1 

879 

1 

,507 

443 

972 

1 

132 

846 

489 

567 

673 

4 

,725 

544 

74  4 

1 

-768 

2 

,942 

Kinioch  (i) 
Brooklyn  (i) 
Meacham  Park  (u) 
Robertson  (u) 
Wellston  (i) 
Rock  Hill  (d) 
Richmond  Heights- 
Brentwood  (d)  365       684      1,630     2,076 

i  =  incorporated    u  =  unincorporated    d  =  dependent 


Source:   U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 

city  and  towns  decreased  in  population  frcm  1960  to  1970, 
and  the  all-black  suburbs  have  increased  in  population  with 

Wellston  gaining  more  than  4,000  black  residents,  a  growth 

22 

of  over  700  percent  in  one  decade. 

Three  of  these  settlements,  Kinioch,  Brooklyn,  and 
Wellston,  are  politically  independent  and  incorporated, 
Keacham  Park  and  Robertson  are  unincorporated,  and  Rock 
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Source:  United    Stales   Bureau    o(   the    Census,  1940-1960 


Figure  21:   All-Black  Settlements,  1940-1960 
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Hill  and  Richmond  Heigbtc-Brentwooc  are  totally  contained 
as  dependent  communities:  within  the  larger  white  suburbs 
from  which  they  have  taken  their  names. 

Once  established,  these  settlements  have  persisted, 
but  other  incipient  all- black  locations  have  been  slow  in 
appearing.   The  only  location  in  the  St.  Louis  SMSA  that 
may  become  all-black  is  that  portion  of  St.  Louis  County 
bordering  the  western  city  limits  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis, 
shown  as  a  racially  mixed  area  in  Figure  20. 

The  black  population  of  the  seven  settlements  con- 
stitutes 43  percent  of  the  St.  Louis  County's  black  popu- 
lation and  25  percent,  excluding  East  St.  Louis,  of  the 
SMSA's  six  counties  (St.  Louis,  St.  Charles,  St.  Clair, 
Jefferson,  Franklin,  and  Madison),  indicating  first,  the 
smaliness  of  the  total  black  population,  and  second,  its 
concentration  in  a  few  centers.   When  the  percentage  black 
population  is  calculated  for  all  of  the  census  tracts  in 
the  six  counties  surrounding  St.  Louis,  with  East  St.  Louis 
considered  as  part  of  the  central  city,  excluding  the  all- 
black  census  tracts,  an  average  of  only  2.2  percent  black 
is  obtained.   This  figure  and  the  fact  that  the  census  tracts 
of  the  six  counties  of  the  SMSA  average  only  4.0  percent 
black  population  in  the  counties  surrounding  the  City  of 
St.  Louis  and  the  consequent  importance  of  the  established 
black  communities  to  the  area's  racial  geography. 

The  central  cities  of  the  SMSA,  St.  Louis  and  East  St. 
Louis  have  developed  all-black  territories  within  their 


limits  that  have  grown  appreciably  since  the  1940 's.   St. 
Louis's  all-black  census  tracts  in  1940  (Figure  21),  were 
located  in  the  central  portion  of  the  city  west  of  the 
Central  Business  District,  in  a  compact  group  of  six  tracts 
with  two  outliers  in  what  St.  Louisians  refer  to  as  the 
"near  .North  Side."   The  78,064  blacks  enumerated  in  the  1940 
census  constituted  71  percent  of  the  city's  black  population 

at  that  time  but  only  9.6  percent  of  the  city's  total  popu- 
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la t ion  (Table  13) . 


TABLK  13 

ALL-BLACK  CENSUS  TRACTS  in  the 
CITY  of  ST.  LOUIS,  1940-1970 


1940       1950        1960        1970 


Census  Tracts 
Black  Population 
Percent  of  Black 

Population  of  City 
Percent  of  Total 

Population  of  City 


8 

12 

24 

34 

78,064 

124,432 

167,455 

2  07,00  7 

71.4 

80.1 

78.0 

81.4 

9.6 

14.5 

22.3 

33.3 

Source:   U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1940-1970 

The  1950  population  of  the  all-black  tracts  increased 
by  46,368  blacks  or  almost  60  percent  over  that  of  the  pre- 
vious decade  but  added  only  four  tracts  as  all-black 
(Figure  21),   In  addition,  increases  to  80.1  percent  and  14.5 
percent  were  recorded  in  1950  in  the  percent  of  St.  Louis's 
black  population  and  total  population  respectively  in  the 
all-black  census  tracts.   These  increases,  coupled  with  the 
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addition  of  only  four  tracts  to  the  all-black  category, 
are  indications  of  overcrowding,  a  condition  that  was  ad- 
justed in  1960  when  the  black  population  in  all-black  tracts 
increased  by  only  4  3,000  residents  but  doubled  the  number 
of  all-black  tracts  to  24  (Table  13).   Spatially,  the  tracts 
that  became  all-black  bordered  the  north  and  west  of  the 
1950  location  of  the  all-black  concentration.   The  spatial 
expansion  of  all-black  tracts  was  prevented  from  affecting 
west-southwest  and  south  St.  Louis  by  Forest  Park,  a  large 
public  park  bordered  by  high  income  residences,  and  by  the 
presence  in  south  St.  Louis  of  closely  knit  ethnic  communi- 
ties that  have  proved  largely  unsympathetic  to  residential 
integration. 

By  19  70,  the  number  of  blacks  had  increased  by  almost 
40,000  over  the  previous  decade,  ten  additional  tracts  be- 
came all-black  the  locational  trend  to  the  west  and  north 
continued,  and  the  all-black  tracts  contained  33.3  percent 
of  St.  Louis's  total  population  (Figure  22).   In  the 
center  of  the  city,  however,  where  the  1940  all-black  census 
tracts  were  concentrated,  three  previously  all-black  tracts 
lost  black  population  heavily  while  the  white  population 
increased.   Consequently,  these  tracts  lost  the  designation 
all-black.   Table  14  shows  that  in  1940  and  1950  all  three 
tracts  had  predominantly  black  populations.   But  in  1960 
and  1970  a  population  decrease  of  almost  16,000  occurred 
compared  with  1950.   The  table  also  shows  that  the  black 
population  had  a  decrease  from  1950  to  1970,  of  almost 
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ST    LOUIS    COUNTY 


State  Boundary 

County  Boundary 

I  All-Black  Census  Tracts 


Source  Un.led  Slol.j  Bureau  of   the    Ceniui.1970 


Figure  22:   All-Black   Settlements,  1970 
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18 , 000,  or  a  loss  of  85  percent  of  the  number  of  residents 

24 

in  1950. 


TABLE  14 

POPULATION  by  RACE  and  DECADE  for  SELECTED  CITY  of 
ST.  LOUIS  CENSUS  TRACTS,  1940-1970 


Census  Tracts 

Race 

1940 

1950 

1960 

19  70 

Total 

1211 

Black 

9,699 

11,0  38 

4 

,345 

2,496 

27,578 

White 

644 

620 

581 

1,739 

3,584 

1184 

Black 

4,148 

4,370 

234 

44  4 

9,196 

White 

139 

105 

22 

1,259 

1,525 

1222 

Black 

5,238 

5,457 

984 

102 

11,781 

White 

561 

571 

151 

168 

1,451 

Total      Black   19,085   20,865   5,563   3,042   48,555 
White    1,344    1,296     754   3,166    6,560 

TOTAL  20,429   22,161   6,317   6,208  .  55,115 


Source:   U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1940-1970 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  white  population  of  these 
tracts  had  grown  from  only  1,344  in  1940  to  3,166  in  19  70, 
an  increase  of  over  140  percent.   In  1940,  the  white  popula- 
tion constituted  only  6.6  percent  of  the  total  population 

of  these  three  tracts,  but  in  1970  the  white  population 

25 

accounted  for  51  percent  of  the  tracts'  population. 

The  explanation  for  the  sharp  decline  in  both  the  total 
and  the  black  population  of  this  area  and  the  subsequent 
resurgence  of  white  population,  a  situation  that  is  the 
reverse  of  that  most  commonly  found  in  inner  city  areas, 
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and  therefore  of  importance  tc  the  racial  geography  of  the 
SMSA,  involves  highway  construction  and  urban  renewal.   Both 
these  activities,  which  began  in  the  early  1950' s,  affected 
the  black  population  more  than  the  white  as  most  of  the  housing 
units  removed  were  inhabited  by  blades.   In  addition,  the  new 
residential  units  constructed  as  replacement  housing  were 
for  residents  in  the  low  middle-  to  high  middle-income 
bracket,  a  fact  that  also  favored  higher  rates  of  white 
occupancy  than  black  in  the  tracts. 

In  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois,  many  if  not  all  of  the 
trends  affecting  the  all-black  census  tracts  in  St.  Louis 
were  present  from  1940  to  1970.   The  two  all-black  tracts 
in  1940  contained  11,321  residents,  or  over  86  percent  of 
the  city's  black  population,  but  only  15  percent  of  the  total 
population  (Table  15).     The  1950  decade  was  one  of  increasing 

TABLE  15 

ALL-BLACK  CENSUS  TRACTS  in  the  CITY 
of  EAST  ST.  LOUIS,  1940-1970 

1940       1950       1960       1970 


Census  Tracts  2  2  5         11 

Black  Population  11,321  16,417  36,944  54,033 
Percent  of  Black 

Population  of  City       86.7       93.5       92.0       91.4 
Percent  of  Total 

Population  of  City       15.0       20.0       46.6       6  8.1 


Source:   U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1940-1970 
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population  within  the  two  tracts,  but  no  spatial  growth  of 
all-black  tracts  occurred  until  .1960  when  the  number  of  all- 
black  tracts  expanded  to  five  tracts  located  southeast  of 
the  CBD,  and.  the  population  within  these  tracts  doubled  to 
over  36,000  accounting  for  92  percent  of  the  blacks  in  the 
city  and  almost  47  percent  of  the  total  residents.   In  1970, 
the  spatial  expansion  to  the  southeast  continued  as  the  black 
population  increased  by  17,000  and  six  tracts  were  added  as 
all-black.   The  black  population  within  these  tracts  consti- 
tuted 6  8.1  percent  of  the  city's  total  population  and  91.4 
percent  of  the  black  population. 

Conclusion 
The  spatial  development  of  the  types  of  all-black  settle- 
ment follows  three  general  patterns.   The  first  trend  involves 
the  establishment  and  slow  growth  of  the  all-black  city  and 
towns  to  a  peak  in  196  0  and  a  subsequent  decline  in  19  70. 
The  second  pattern  is  that  expressed  by  all-black  suburbs, 
in  which  growth  was  slow  until  the  19  60 's  when  a  more  rapid 
increase  began.   The  final  pattern  is  that  of  the  central 
city  ghettos  in  St.  Louis  and  East  St.  Louis,  which  began 
with  a  small  number  of  all-black  census  tracts  and  a  small 
all-black  population  in  the  1940 's,  which  steadily  and  rapidly 
increased  accompanied  by  the  spatial  expansion  of  all-black 
territory  (to  the  west  and  north  in  St.  Louis  and  to  the 
southeast  in  East  St.  Louis)  in  the  ensuing  decades. 
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The  delimitation  of  the  spatial  extent  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  all-black  settlements  in  the  St.  Louis  SMSA  is 
necessary  to  this  research  as  it  provides  the  urban  racial- 
geographic  foundation  in  which  Kin loch  is  an  integral  factor 
Without  this  foundation,  it  would  be  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  place  Kinloch's  existence  and  development  in 
proper  geographic  perspective. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  ENVIRONMENT 
I  n  broduction 

The  general  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  give  spatial 
expression  to  socioeconoiaic  variables  of  an  all-black  city 
in  order  to  construct  an  adequate  data  foundation  from  which 
to formulate  hypotheses  and  predictions  concerning  such 
cities.   Specifically  the  principal  objective  is  to  show 
the  extent  and  significance  of  the  degree  of  spatial  inte- 
gration of  Kinloch  residents,  socially  and  economically, 
within  the  surrounding  St.  Louis  Standard  Metropolitan  Sta- 
tistical Area.   A  survey  of  spatial  data  on  the  social  and 
economic  interaction  of  Kinloch  residents  within  the  larger 
area  was  carried  out  and  is  considered  in  detail  in  this 
chapter. 

The  results  of  the  survey  have  been  organized  into  four 
subdivisions  based  on  the  types  of  information  solicited: 
Familial  Variables,  Shopping  Patterns,  Residential-Occupancy 
Characteristics,  and  Social  Interactions.   All  of  the  ques- 
tions and  responses,  with  the  exception  of  the  survey's  first 
two  questions,  are  grouped  into  the  above  categories  re- 
gardless of  position  in  the  questionnaire.   However,  the 
survey's  first  two  inquiries,  concerning  the  respondent's 
name,  age,  sex,  and  the  address  of  the  residence,  were 
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utilized  as  introductory,  lead-in  questions  to  accustom  the 
respondent  to  the  interviewer  and  are  not  enumerated  for 
analysis . 

Familial  Variables 

The  age,  sex,  employment,  and  income  characteristics 
of  Kinloch's  families  are  important  factors  in  a  human 
landscape  influenced  by  isolation  and  segregation.   When 
one  combines  the  effects  of  these  variables  with  the  three 
types  of  isolation  discussed  in  Chapter  III,  the  reality 
of  existence  in  the  black  city  becomes  increasingly  apparent. 

The  sexes  and  ages  of  the  heads  of  surveyed  households 
are  determined  in  question  six,  with  53  percent  male  and  47 
percent  female.   Although  a  high  proportion  of  female  heads 
of  households  has  been  shown  to  be  characteristic  of  many 
black  residential  areas,   the  percentage  found  in  Kinloch 
was  unexpectedly  high.   Inquiries  with  acknowledged  community 
leaders  elicited  different  explanations  for  this  phenomenon, 
but  the  consensus  was  that  the  extreme  rate  of  male  unemploy- 
ment (estimated  unofficially  by  many  to  be  at  least  30  per- 
cent of  the  male  labor  force)  has  forced  women  into  an  active 
and  principle  role  supporting  the  family.   The  reported 
median  age  in  question  six  is  45,  with  a  range  of  19  to  90, 
indicating  that  the  population  of  heads  of  households  is 
in  the  approximate  center  of  the  working  age,  with  at 
least  20  years  of  potential  work  ahead. 
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For  Kinloch,  both  the  survey  data  in  question  seven 
and  in  the  1970  Census  substantially  agree  concerning  the 
average  number  of  school-aged  children  per  household: 
1,5  and  1.6  respectively ,  *~      This  agreement  between  the  sur- 
vey and  the  Census  is  important  as  it  is  an  indication  of 
the  reliability  of  both  the  sample  and  the  data  gathered. 
Unfortunately ,  the  rest  of  the  information  requested  in 
question  seven  concerning  education^il  characteristics  was 
so  under-reported  that  it  rendered  the  results  unusable  for 
analysis , 

Similari ly,  question  nine,  which  requested  information 
concerning  the  characteristics  of  employees  residing  in  the 
household  brought  little  response.   This  absence  of  responses 
is  unfortunate  as  it  renders  an  important  part  of  the  sur- 
vey unusable  for  any  kind  of  analytical  treatment.   As  a 
result,  it  is  impossible  to  identify  the  existence,  nature, 
extent,  and  location  of  employment  interaction  fields  of 
Kinloch 's  work  force  within  the  surrounding  St.  Louis  SMSA 
which  was  one  of  the  major  concerns  of  this  research. 

In  the  initial  examination  of  the  interview  schedules , 
when  it  became  obvious  that  employment  data  would  not  be 
forthcoming,  the  author  tried  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
as  the  Project  Outreach  workers  who  collected  the  data  were 
unable  to  persuade  the  respondents  to  provide  this  informa- 
tion.  After  much  discussion,  the  staff  of  the  Gateway  Center 
suggested  to  the  author  that  so  few  Kinloch  residents  had 
full- time  employment  and  those  who  did  were  very  reluctant 
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to  reveal  their  place  of  employment  to  a  community  welfare 

agency  which  might  jeopardize  the  security  of  these  positions 

3 
by  sending  numerous  job  applicants  to  their  employer. 

Data  on  the  average  number  of  actively  employed  inhabi- 
tants of  each  house  are  contained  in  question  nine.   Due 
to  a  lack  of  adequate  responses  the  section  dealing  with 
part-time  employees  had  to  be  eliminated.   However,  there 
are  sufficient  responses  in  the  first  section  to  determine 
that  there  are  1.4  full-time  employees  per  residential  unit 
in  Kinloch,  a  fact  that  must  be  taken  into  account  when  total 
family  income  is  considered. 

Only  a  total  of  14  responses  were  recorded  in  the  in- 
come section  of  question  ten  thus  ruling  out  its  use  in 
this  analysis.   However,  most  of  those  interviewed  did  list 
the  age  and  sex  of  the  residence's  principal  wage-earner. 
The  median  age  of  those  wage-earners  is  37,  with  a  range 
of  19  to  68,  both  figures  differing  from  the  results  of 
question  six  (45  and  19  to  90  respectively) ,  indicating 
that  in  many  instances  the  head  of  the  household  and  the 
principal  wage-earner  are  not  the  same  individual.   This 
situation  is  further  compounded  when  it  is  realized  that 
72  percent  of  the  principal  wage-earners  are  male  and 
conversely  2  8  percent  are  female,  indicating  that  in  many 
households  the  man, making  the  most  money, is  not  the  head 
of  the  house,  a  fact  that  coincides  with  Daniel  P.  Moynihan's 
contention  that  black  families  are  becoming  increasingly 
ma trifocal. 
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In  quest:. on  eleven,  36  percent  of  the  sample  reported 
some  degree  of  income  assistance.   Although  this  proportion 
may  seem  at  first  to  be  a  very  high  figure,  it  is  supported 
by  the  1970  Census  which  shows  that  fully  34  percent,  of 
all  families  in  Km loch  received  some  form  of  welfare. 
These  responses  further  document  the  financial  dependence 
of  the  black  residents  on  sources  of  financial  security  out- 
side the  community,  particularly  those  of  the  state  and 
federal  governments  respectively. 

Family  income  is  often  used  as  an  important  indicator 
of  the  economic  situation  in  an  area;  in  Kinloch  it  indi- 
cates that  many  of  the  residents  exist  at  the  poverty  level-" 
The  results  of  question  twelve,  shown  in  Table  16,  ere  that 
almost  35  percent  of  the  sample  earned  less  than  $2,500  and 
72  percent  earned  $5,000  or  less.   The  1970  United  States 
Census  confirms  this  striking  picture  of  poverty  but  reports 

a  mean  family  income  of  $5,202,  which  is  higher  than  the 

7 
mean  family  income  of  $4,400  found  by  the  survey.    In  an 

attempt  to  account  for  this  discrepancy,  the  author  inter- 
viewed the  Project  Outreach  workers  who  collected  the  data. 
The  majority  of  the  surveyors  maintained  that  families  whose 
income  they  suspected  was  in  excess  of  that  normally  found 
in  Kinloch  refused  to  respond  to  this  question,  a  suggestion 
that  may  account  for  the  income  differences.   The  range  of 
family  income  varied  from  $900  to  $11,000.   When  Kinloch 's 
income  statistics  are  compared  to  those  of  Berkeley  and  Fer- 

o 

guson   the  wide  differential  may  be  interpreted  as  representing 
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an  almost  unbridgeable  chasm  separating  these  communities  and 
is  another  factor  in  the  complex  spatial,  social,  and  economic 
isolation  of  Kinloch. 

TABLE  16 

FAMILY  INCOME  in  KINLOCH 


Dollars  Percent 


0-2,500  34.8 

2,600-5,000  37.6 

5,100-7,500  15.6 

7,600+  21.1 


It  must  be  noted  that  in  questions  four  and  five 
(Appendix  C)  the  survey  determined  that  the  average  number 
of  inhabitants  per  residence  is  4.3.   If  this  figure  is 
divided  into  the  average  family  income  ($4,400)  the  result 
is  only  very  slightly  over  $1,000  per  person,  a  figure  that 
is  extremely  low,  especially  considering  the  relatively 
high  costs  of  living  within  a  large  metropolitan  complex,  as 
well  as  the  additional  economic  costs  incurred  by  the  iso- 
lation of  the  all-black  city. 

Shopping  Patterns 
Although  this  section  deals  with  a  multitude  of  informa- 
tion, ranging  from  grocery  expenditures  to  regional  shopping 
center  preferences  to  bus  travel,  all  of  the  data  are  basically 
concerned  with  one  activity:   shopping.   The  respondents  only 
rarely  failed  to  provide  sufficient  information  on  the  questions 
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concerning  this  topic  and,  as  a  result,  the  author  was  able 
to  identify  and  examine  locational  patterns  of  shopping 
activities , 

In  the  first  question  dealing  with  the  shopping  cate- 
gory, part  A  of  question  thirteen  was  eliminated  due  to  lack 
of  responses,  however,  the  results  of  part  B,  Table  17, 
show  that  the  amount  of  money  per  family  spent  weekly  on 
groceries  is  small,  with  an  average  of  $28.50,  and  a  range 
of  $7.00  to  $65.00.   Over  GO  percent  of  those  interviewed 
spend  $30.00  or  less  weekly,  while  only  2  3.6  percent  pay 
more  than  $35.00  weekly.   Dividing  the  average  family  size 

TABLE  17 
WEEKLY  GROCERY  EXPENDITURES 


Dollar's  Perceni 


0-15  13.0 

16-20  17.6 

21-25  15.1 

26-30  15.1 

31-35  15.1 

36-40  15.6 

41+  8.0 


of  4.3  into  the  average  amount  ($28.50)  spent  on  groceries 
results  in  a  figure  of  $6.60  per  week  per  person.   This 
figure  is  not  particularly  low,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  average  household  has  1.5  children  then  the  amount  seems 
especially  inadequate. 
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Section  C  of  question  thirteen  reveals  that  83  percent 
of  the  surveyed  inhabitants  would  shop  at  a  large  chain 
grocery  store  if  one  were  to  be  .located  in  Kinloch.   One  of 
the  chief  economic  projects  being  worked  on  by  Kinloch 
residents  is  an  attempt  at  bringing  such  a  supermarket  into 
the  community,  thus  lessening  the  city's  economic  dependence 
on  the  surrounding  white  communities.   By  extending  the  mean 
of  the  sample  ($28.50)  to  the  population  of  families  in 
Kinloch  (1,147) 9  it  is  estimated  that  the  City's  inhabitants 
would  expend  approximately  $32,700  weekly  on  groceries. 
This  amount  docs  not  appear  to  be  high  enough  to  attract 
the  large,  modern  supermarket  which  the  residents  idealisti- 
cally  envisage  in  their  city. 

The  economic  interactions  of  Kinloch 's  residents  are 
very  important  to  this  dissertation  in  view  of  the  author's 
interest  in  showing  the  extent  of  the  spatial  integration  of 
Kinloch 's  residents  in  the  metropolitan  area.   Consequently 
the  next  several  items  in  question  fourteen  are  particularly 
germane  as  they  concern  the  spatial  orientation  of  the 
shopping  habits  of  the  respondents.   Table  18  shows  that 
Kinloch  is  the  shopping  location  favored  by  the  majority 
of  those  surveyed  when  purchasing  such  incidental  food  items 
as  candy,  bread,  cigarettes,  and  beer.   The  responses  reveal 
that  many  of  those  interviewed  listed  more  than  one.  choice, 
therefore  it  is  necessary  to  break  down  the  results  into 
somewhat  finer  detail  to  discover  whether  this  pattern  of 
spatial  preferences  remains  the  same  or  changes.   Examination 
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TABLE  18 


SHOPPING  LOCATION  PREFERENCES  for 
INCIDENTAL  ITEMS,  by  PERCENTAGES 


Location 

Re 

sponses 

Percent 

Kin loch 
Berkeley 
Ferguson 
Other 

159 
56 

7  3 
44 

48 
16 

2? 
14 

of  these  preferences  by  total  response  for  each  specific 
location  in  Table  19  reveals  the  same  spatial  pattern  of 
shopping  choices  with  Kinloch  widely  favored  followed  by 
Ferguson,  Berkeley,  and  the  Other  category.  In  order  to 
determine  the  consistency  of  the  respondents  in  expressing 
their  preferences,  Table  20,  was  prepared  showing  the  per- 
centage of  positive  and  negative  responses  to  the  three 

TABLE  19 

SHOPPING  LOCATION  PREFERENCES  for 
INCIDENTAL  ITEMS,  by  TOTAL  RESPONSE 
for  EACH  LOCATION 


Percent 
Location  Yes     No 


Kinloch  66  34 

Berkeley  "24  76 

Ferguson  31  69 

Other  19  81 
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other  choices  of  those  who  listed  Kinloch  as  their  favored 
shopping  location.   The  cross- tabulation  shews  the  greater 

TABLE  20 

RESPONSES  for  OTHER  LOCATIONS  of  THOSE  WHO 
FAVORED  KINLOCH 


Per cent 
Location  Yes    No 


Berkeley  10      90 

Ferguson  16      84 

Other  16      84 


majority  of  those  who  selected  Kinloch  as  their  preferred 
location  responded  negatively  to  the  other  three  locational 
choices  in  a  consistent  manner. 

An  effort  was  made  to  determine  the  spatial  preferences 
of  those  interviewed  who  responded  positively  to  Kinloch 
and  also  to  another  shopping  location.   Table  21  shows 
Berkeley,  with  14  percent,  again  to  be  the  least  popular 
choice,  with  the  Other  category  having  38  percent,  and 
Ferguson  the  most  preferred,  with  4  8  percent. 

Of  course  the  locational  preferences  of  those  who 
responded,  negatively  to  Kinloch  as  a  shopping  location  are 
important  in  determining  the  pattern  of  their  shopping 
preferences.   In  Table  22,  Ferguson  is  ranked  first  by  a 
margin  of  8  percent  over  Berkeley,  with  the  Other  category 
far  behind  both  with  only  18  percent  of  the  total. 
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TABLE  21 


ADDITIONAL  LOCATIONAL  PREFERENCES  of  THOSE 
.  POSITIVELY  RESPONDING  to  KINLOCH 


Location  Percent 


Berkeley  14 

Ferguson  4  8 

Other  38 


TABLE  22 

SHOPPING  PREFERENCES  of  THOSE  RESPONDING 
NEGATIVELY  to  KINLOCH 


Location  Percent 


Berkeley  37 

Ferguson  4  5 

Other  18 


The  primary  result  of  utilization  of  these  various 
tables  is  that  Kinioch  is  shown  to  be  the  principal  shopping 
choice  of  those  residents  surveyed,  followed  by  Ferguson, 
Berkeley,  and  Other  locational  choices.   Thus  the  purchase 
of  incidental  convenience  items  clearly  is  oriented  toward 
Kinioch  even  though  there  are  few  service  centers  offering 
these  items  in  the  black  community.   Those  few  stores  which 
do  perform  this  activity  in  Kinioch  are  very  small  and  have 
available  only  a  sharply  limited  choice  of  goods  often  at 
higher  prices  than  found  either  in  Berkeley  and  Ferguson. 
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However,  when  one  combines  the  presence  of  a  strong  preference 
for  the  purchase  of  incidental  items  in  Kinloch  is  combined 
with  the  average  amount  of  money  the  residents  expend  weekly 
on  groceries  it  would  seem  to  indicate  the  economic  feasibility 
of  establishing  et  least  a  medium-sized  independent  super- 
market in  Kinloch,  a  possibility  that  is  widely  sought  after 
in  the  black  community . 

Question  fifteen,  concerning  the  location  of  most  pre- 
ferred clothing  and  shoe  shops,  has  been  eliminated  from  this 
analysis  due  to  insufficient  responses. 

The  spatial  pattern  of  the  utilization  of  regional 
shopping  centers  (Figure  2)  by  Kinloch  residents  is  con- 
tained in  the  results  of  questions  sixteen  and  seventeen. 
Responses  to  question  sixteen  are  listed  in  Table  2  3  showing 
an  unevenly  distributed  pattern  of  use.   Three  centers  are 

TABLE  2  3 

RESPONSES  of  KINLOCH  RESIDENTS  on  UTILIZATION 
Of  REGIONAL  SHOPPING  CENTERS 


Approximate 
Distance  to 
Kinloch  in  Miles   Percent   Responses 




1. 

Northland 

2.8 

15 

147 

2. 

East  St.  Louis 

12.1 

2 

16 

3. 

St.  Louis  CBD 

10.6 

12 

112 

4. 

Mid town 

8.7 

3 

32 

5. 

River  Roads 

4.5 

12 

112 

6. 

Korvette-Cool  Va 

Hey 

1.5 

18 

171 

7. 

We lis ton 

5.0 

8 

81 

8. 

Northwest  Plaza 

4.2 

11 

108 

9. 

Kingshighway-Eas 

ton 

6.5 

5 

44 

10. 

Bel-Nor 

1.6 

14 

131 
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utilized  by  a  total  of  only  10  percent  of  the  respondents 
while  six  centers  are  utilized  by  82  percent  with  each 
being  patronized  by  at  least  11  percent  of  those  sampled. 
In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  locational  pattern  ex- 
hibited above  could  have  occurred  by  chance  a  chi-square 
test  of  significance  was  applied  to  the  data  from  question 
sixteen.   The  null  hypothesis  formulated  posits  a  surface 
of  homogeneity  based  on  the  mean  value  (95)  being  found 
in  each  cell  or  shopping  center.   The  results  of  the  chi- 
square  test,  contained  in  Table  15,  reveal  that  even  at 
the  .999  level  of  significance  the  null  hypothesis  must  be 
rejected.     Thus,  the  significance  of  the  pattern  is  firmly 
established  as  this  pattern  will  occur  by  chance  even  less 
than  one  time  in  a  thousand. 

The  responses  to  question  seventeen,  in  Table  25, 
provide  a  ranking  of  regional  shopping  facilities  by  the 
preference  of  Kinloch's  residents.   As  in  the  analysis  of 
question  sixteen  (see  Table  24),  a  chi-square  test  was  cal- 
culated from  the  data  in  question  seventeen  on  the  pref- 
erence pattern  (see  Table  16)  based  on  homogeneity;  the 
computed  value  shown  in  Table  26  differs  significantly 
from  the  given  value  to  and  including  the  .999  level, 
indicating  the  rejection  of  homogeneity  as  the  pattern  is 
not  a  product  of  chance. 

The  results  of  this  question  may  be  compared  to  the 
results  of  question  sixteen  (Table  24),  to  determine  whether 
the  patterns  are  similar  or  differ  significantly  from  one 
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another.  As  the  total  number  of  responses  for  the  two  ques- 
tions is  known  as  arc  the  percentages  and  frequencies  of  re- 
sponses for  each  center,  a  chi-square  test  again  is  utilized 

TABLE  25 
RESPONSES  on  PREFERENCE  of:  REGIONAL  SHOPPING  CENTERS 


Shopping  Centers  Percent         Response; 


1.  Northland  23  75 

2.  Cool  Valley  21  67 

3.  Bel-Nor  17  5  5 

4.  St.  Louis  CBD  13  43 

5.  River  Roads  9  29 

6.  Northwest  Plaza  6  19 

7.  We lis ton  6  19 

8.  Mid town  3  8 

9.  East  St.  Louis  1  5 
10.  Kinqshighway-Easton  1  4 


to  ascertain  whether  the  relationship  between  the  two 
patterns  is  significant.   The  percentages  of  the  responses 
for  each  shopping  center  for  utilization  were  used  to  com- 
pute observed  frequencies  from  the  total  preference  responses, 
at  the  same  time  retaining  the  actual  observed  frequencies  of 
preference  as  the  expected  frequencies.   The  resulting  Null 
Hypothesis  therefore  may  be  expressed  as  the  assumption  of 
equivalence  of  shopping  center  utilization  and  preference 

patterns.   The  calculated  chi-square  value  exceeds  the 

12 

given  values  to  and  including  the  .999  level  of  significance, 

consequently  the  Null  Hypothesis  must  be  rejected. 
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However,  observation  of  regularities  in  the  patterns 
has  lead  the  author  to  test  the  relationship  with  another 
technique.  Instead,  of  being  concerned  with  absolute  fre- 
quencies or  magnitudes  of  responses ,  the  shopping  centers 

TABLE  2  8 

RANK  ORDER  CORRELATION  of  P.REFERRED  and 
UTILIZED  SHOPPING  CENTERS 


Shopping  Center     Preference   Utilization   Difference   Difference^ 


Northland 

1 

2 

Cool  Valley 

2 

1 

Bel-Nor 

3 

3 

St.  Louis  CBD 

4 

4.5 

River  Roads 

5 

4.5 

Northwest  Plaza 

6.5 

7 

V7eilston 

6.5 

6 

Midtown 

8 

9 

East  St.  Louis 

9 

10 

King shighway-Eas ten 

10 

8 

-1       1 
1       1 

0  0 

-  .5  .25 
.5  .25 

-  .5  .25 
.5  .25 

-1  1 

-1  1 

2  4 


ED 


,      ,    6£D' 

rho  =  1  - 


N  (N2  -  1) 


rho  =  + . 9 ! 


are  ranked  in  order  of  their  magnitudes  in  both  categories 
(utilization  and  preference)  and  correlated  to  show  corre- 
spondence between  paired  ranks.   Table  2  8  illustrates  an 


extremely  strong  correlation  of  -F.95  (that  is  significant  at 

13 
the  .99  level   )  between  the  two  categories  that  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  rank  order  technique.   In  other  words,  the  rank 
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order  of  utilized  shopping  centers  is  an  almost  exact  dupli- 
cate of  the  rank  order  of  preferred  shopping  centers. 

The  different  results  obtained  in  the  application  of 
the  chi-square  test  and  the  rank  order  correlation  possibly 
may  be  explained  by  the  different  responding  procedures  used 
in  the  two  questions.   In  question  sixteen  those  interviewed 
were  asked  to  respond  positively  or  negatively  to  whether 
they  patronize  each  of  the  various  regional  shopping  loca- 
tions.  In  question  seventeen  the  responses  were  limited  to 
those  two  locations  most  preferred  by  Kinloch  residents. 

The  difference  in  the  response  requirements  has  re- 
sulted in  the  residents  replying  affirmatively  to  some  shop- 
ping locations  which  they  use  only  occasionally,  giving  these 
centers  a  higher  percentage  of  responses  than  for  the  same 
centers  in  the  preference  category.   The  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  patterns  is  important  in  determining  whether 
spatial-economic  factors  might  account  for  any  discrepancies, 
however  as  the  patterns  are  so  similar  these  factors  are 
extremely  difficult  to  isolate,  if  any  significant  devia- 
tions do  indeed  exist. 

The  pattern  of  utilization-preference  requires  additional 
examination  to  reveal  its  geographic  nature.   This  pattern 
expressed  by  Kinloch  residents  suggests  a  strong  negative 
relation  to  the  distance  of  each  center  from  Kinloch. 
Consequently,  in  order  to  test  this  hypothesized  relation- 
ship, the  straight-line  distance  of  each  shopping  center- 
was  determined  from  Kinloch,  and  the  centers  were  then  ranked 
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accordingly  from  nearest  to  farthest,   A  rank  order  correla- 
tion between  utilization  of  shopping  centers  (only  the 
utilization  and  not  the  preference  pattern  is  correlated 


TABLE  29 

RANK  ORDER  CORRELATION  of  REGIONAL  SHOPPING 
CENTERS  by  UTILIZATION  and  DISTANCE  from  KINLOCH 


Shopping  Center 


Distance 
Utilization   in  Miles   Difference   Difference 


Cool  Valley 

] 

Northland 

2 

Bel-Nor 

3 

River  Roads 

4. 

5 

St.  Louis  CBD 

4. 

5 

Northwest  Plaza 

G 

Wells ton 

7 

8 

Midtown 

9 

East  St,  Louis 


6  ED 
rh°  =  X  "  N(N^  -  1) 


3.0 


1 
3 
2 
5 
9 
4 
0 
7 
8 
10 


0 
-1 

:i 

-4, 
2 
1 
1 
1 
0 


0 

1 
1 

20. 
4 
1 
1 
1 
0 


25 


ED'  =  30.50 


rho  =  +.  82 


with  the  distance  factor  as  the  previous  rank  order-  correla- 
tion in  Table  19  showed  a  high  degree  of  similarity  between 
the  two  patterns)  and  distance  of  these  centers  from  Kinloch 
is  presented  in  Table  29.   The  calculated  rho  of  +.82  is 
significant  to  the  .99  level""  upholding  the  hypothesized 
relationship  between  the  two  variables.   Thus  the  spatial 
decay  of  distance,  a  strong  reflection  of  Kinloch' s  isola- 
tion, is  a  pronounced  factor  in  choice  of  shopping  center, 
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with  the  only  exception  being  the  St.  Louis  Central  Business 
District,  an  exception  that  is  logical  and  even  expected 
due  to  the  concentration  of  economic  functions  of  that 
center. 

Closely  related  to  shopping  habits  and  patterns  in 
most  urban  areas  is  the  public  transportation  system.   How- 
ever, in  the  survey,  modes  of  transportation  are  treated  in. 
questions  nineteen  and  twenty,  with  nineteen  showing  a 
great  majority,  87  percent,  of  the  respondents  using  auto- 
mobiles as  the  most  frequent  method  of  transit  and  only  13 

TABLE  30 
FREQUENCY  of  BUS  TRAVEL 


Use  Percent 


Every  Day  4 

More  Than  Once  a  Week  9 

Less  Than  Once  a  Week  79 

Never  7 

percent  electing  to  ride  the  bus  with  any  degree  of  regularity. 
The  accuracy  of  these  results  is  confirmed  in  question  twenty, 
Table  30,  with  13  percent  regular  bus  riders  and  86  percent 
seldom  using  this  form  of  public  transportation.   These 
findings  are  not  at  all  surprising  as  there  is  only  one 

bus  line  servicing  Kinloch;  the  intervals  between  buses  is 

15 
approximately  one  hour.'    The  fare  for  bus  service  in  Kinloch 
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is  high,  especially  for  poor  people:   $.35  basic  charge; 
$.15  transfer;  and  $.10  change  of  zone.     In  the  black 
city,  few  people  have  from  $.70  to  $1.20  for  round-trip  bus 
fare,  therefore  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  only  slightly 
inore  than  TO  percent  of  the  community's  population  often 
ride  the  bus. 

Residential  and  Occupancy  Characteristics 
In  the  survey,  an  attempt  was  made  to  collect  data 
which  would  reflect  households  in  Kinloch  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  human-economic  environment.   The  structure  of 
the  housing  market  is  a  key  factor  in  the  understanding 
of  the  complex  landscape  of  urban  man,  and  in  poverty- 
striken  Kinloch  the  residential  situation  is  one  seldom 
found  in  surrounding  white  suburbs.   The  house  as  an  owner- 
occupied  unit  is  the  concern  of  question  three.   The  re- 
sponses, 51  percent  owned  and  49  percent  rented,  are  only 

approximate  to  the  findings  of  the  1970  Census:   59  percent 

17 
and  41  percent  respectively.     The  difference  most  likely 

is  a  product  of  using  a  simple  random  sample  rather  than  a 

more  sophisticated  design,  resulting  in  a  clustering  on 

rental  units. 

Equally  important  as  the  percentage  of  rental  units 

in  an  area  is  the  monthly  rent.   In  the  black  community 

the  1970  Census  reports  a  median  contract  rent  of  only  $50 

monthly,  a  figure  that  is  extremely  low  by  most  standards 

and  compares  at  the  same  low  level  with  the  average  value  of 

18 

owner-occupied  units:   $6,700. 
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Questions  four  and  five  are  concerned  with  the  number 
of  rooms  and  number  of  occupants  per  residence  respectively. 
The  data,  5.0  for  the  average  number  of  rooms,  and  4.3  for 
the  average  number  of  occupants,  again  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  those  provided  by  the  Census:   4.4  and  3.0 

19  •         • 

respectively.     However,  when  the  responses  m  question 

four  are  divided  by  those  in  question  five  in  each  case 

with  both,  responses,,  the  result  (1.16)  is  almost  precisely 

20 
that  obtained  from  the  Census:   1.15.     Although  the  figure, 

1.16,  is  not  indicative  of  significant  overcrowding,  what 
must  be  taken  into  account  is  the  fact  that  in  Kinloch 
both  houses  and  rooms  are  very  small.   In  most  of  the  resi- 
dences to  which  the  author  had  access  the  largest  room  very 
seldom  exceeded  10  feet  by  10  feet.   Consequently,  the  average 
of  1.16  persons  per  room  must  be  evaluated  in  light  of  room 
size  rather  than  against,  some  abstract  standard. 

Kinloch  residents  think  of  themselves  as  quiet,  con- 
servative people  who  have,  spent  most  of  their  lives  living 
in  the  black  community.   Question  twenty- three  is  concerned 
with  the  length  of  residence  in  Kinloch  and  the  respondents ' 
intensions  of  remaining  in  or  leaving  the  city.   The  range 
of  responses  in  section  A  is  1  to  70  years  of  residence, 
with  a  mean  of  37  years,  indicating  lengthy  involvement 
with  the  city.   In  section  B  of  question  twenty-three,  61 
percent  responded  that  they  would  remain  in  Kinloch,  14 
percent  would  leave,  and  25  percent  are  undecided,  showing 
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a  substantial  majority  in  favor  of  continuing  their  resi- 
dence in  Kinloch  despite  its  inadequacies. 

Insufficient  responses  to  questions  twenty-four  (previous 
address)  and  twenty-five  (reasons  for  move  to  Kinloch)  have 
necessitated  their  removal  from  consideration  in  this  chap- 
ter. 

Although  it  was  George  Davis,  the  Housing  Specialist 
for  the  Kinloch  Gateway  Center,  who  requested  inclusion  of 
question  twenty-six  in  the  survey  for  use  at  the  Center,  the 
results  are  just  as  interesting  to  this  author  also  as  the 
issue  of  public  housing  has  been  a  very  controversial  one 
in  Kinloch.21  Many  of  the  community's  residents  long  have 
opposed  public  housing  projects  in  the  city  and  instead  have 
favored  utilization  of  various  federal  government  programs 
which  enable  individuals  v/ith  little  financial  resources  to 
purchase  homes.   The  results  are  therefore  intriguing  if 
somewhat  contradictory.   Section  A  of  question  twenty-six 
reveals  that  while  61  percent  of  those  surveyed  approve  of 
public  housing  and  39  percent  disapprove,  section  C  (section 
B  has  insufficient  responses  for  analysis)  reveals  that  81 
percent  of  those  respondees  who  rent  would  prefer  to  be 
homeowners.   It  must  be  concluded  that  few  of  those  surveyed 
would  remain  in  rental  units  if  suitable  financial  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  for  them  to  become  homeowners.   However, 
the  author  believes  this  situation  is  not  one  to  be  vigorously 
pursued  as  few  renting  either  private  or  public  units  could 
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afford  Kinloch's  high  rata  cf  property  tax  for  which  they 
would  be  responsible  as  homeowners. 

Question  eighteen  is  one  of  the  several  questions  in- 
cluded at  the  request  of  the  Gateway  Center  to  be  compared 
with  the  results  of  an  informal  survey  conducted  using 
similar  variabl.es.   Hov;ever,  in  Table  31,  these  variables 

in  Kinloch  are  compared  with  chose  found  in  Ferguson  and 

22 

Berkeley. 

TABLE  31 
SELECTED  EQUIPMENT  and  HOUSING  CHARACTERISTICS 


Variables 

Percent 

Positive 

Response 

Kinloch 

Ferguson 

Berkeley 

Air  Conditioning 

21 

76 

75 

Indoor  Plumbing 

83 

100 

100 

Bathroom 

9  4 

100 

100 

Sewer 

69 

100 

100 

Furnace 

75 

100 

100 

Car 

61 

94 

95 

It  can  be  seen  that  homes  in  both  v/hite  suburbs  are  sub- 
stantially better  equipped  than  those  in  Kinloch  and  the 
whites  possess  far  greater  eiccess  to  automobiles.   When  the 
data  on  Kinloch  are   compared  with  the  1970  Census,  the  re- 
sults are  quite  similar  (air  conditioning — '20  percent,  in- 
door plumbing — 80  percent  (bathroom  data  are  unavailable), 

sewer — 66  percent,  furnace — 71  percent,  and  automobiles — 

23 

59  percent) . 
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Social  Interactions 

One  of  the  principal  objectives  of  the  survey  was  to 
determine  whether  the  social  interactions  of  Kinloch  resi- 
dents were  spatially  expressed  and  focused  on  specific  areas 
outside  of  Kinloch.   Several  questions,  therefore,  were 
raised  concerning  the  locational  aspects  of  the  residents' 
social-cultural  activity.   The  residents'  medical  needs 
were  the  subject  of  questions  twenty-one  and  twenty-two 
as  only  one  doctor  lives  and  practices  in  Kinloch  and  the 
nearest  public  hospital  is  over  seven  miles  away  in  Clayton, 
Missouri.   The  location  of  churches  attended  outside  of 
Kinloch  and  the  location  of  social  groups  (political  organi- 
zations, fraternities  and  sororities,  athletic  clubs,  etc.) 
outside  the  black  community  were  sought  in  questions  thirty 
and  thirty-one.   For  reasons  only  vaguely  known  to  this 
writer,  extremely  few  responses  to  these  questions  were 
recorded.   It  seems  as  though  wide  resistance  was  met  by  the 
interviewers  when  these  questions  were  presented.   Many,  if 
not  all,  of  the  interviewers  reported  that  on  numerous 
occasions  they  were  told  that  "it  is  none  of  your  business" 
and  often  they  were  asked  by  almost  hostile  respondents 
whether  they  had  been  "hired  by  someone  to  check  up  on  me." 

Despite  the  lack  of  sufficient  responses  to  several 
admittedly  key  questions,  many  of  the  social  questions  were 
answered  by  numerous  respondents.   In  the  answers  elicited 
by  question  twenty-seven,  there  is  revealed  a  close-knit 
family  structure  in  Kinloch,  with  91  percent  of  those 
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responding  having  relatives  outside  of  the  immediate  house- 
bold  in  the  community  and  only  9  percent  without.   The 
average  time  of  residence  accumulated  by  the  relatives  is 
34  years-  with  a  range  of  5  to  5  8  years  experience  in  the 
black  city.   The  results  of  the  next  question  show  that 
only  75  percent  of  those  surveyed  have  relatives  in  the 
St.  Louis  SMSA.   Too  few  respondents  completed  the  second 
section  of  either  of  the  two  questions  disallowing  the  con- 
struction of  spatial-social  interaction  ties  of  Kinloch 
residents  with  specific  areas  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

Reaffirming  the  close-knit  internal  structure  of  the 
black  community  are  the  results  of  question  thirty,  which  are 
that  91  percent  of  the  respondents  surveyed  go  to  church 
in  Kinloch.   The  remaining  9  percent  neglected  to  respond 
as  to  whether  they  did  not  attend  church  at  all  or  if  they 
did  attend  at  some  location  other  than  Kinloch. 

In  questions  thirty-three  and  thirty-four  an  attempt 
was  made  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  social  interaction  the 
black  population  of  Kinloch  has  with  whites  in  general  and 
whites  in  Berkeley  and  Ferguson  in  particular.   The  results 
are  that  51  percent  of  those  interviewed  have  white  friends 
as  opposed  to  49  percent  without,  and  54  percent  profess  to 
know  whites  in  the  surrounding  white  suburbs  as  opposed 
to  46  percent  who  do  not.   Given  the  segregation  and  isola- 
tion of  Kinloch  from  contacts  with  the  surrounding  white 
communities,  these  figures  shew  a  high  degree  of  social  inter- 
action between  blacks  and  whites. 


Section  A  of  question  thirty™ five  reveals  that  62  per- 
cent of  those  interviewed  visit  Berkeley  and  Ferguson  for 
non-economic  reasons.   Section  B  has  too  few  responses  for 
any  detailed  analysis  but  the  majority  of  the  50  responses 
list  social  contacts  as  the  primary  reason  for  their  visits 
with  the  second  most  common  activity  being  to  participate  in 
and  to  observe  athletic  events  and.  other  recreational  activi- 
ties in  the  white  cities. 

Sjommary 

Although  much  valuable  data  are  contained  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  survey,  a  serious  problem  exists  concerning 
those  10  questions  which  had  insufficient  responses  to  allow 
for  any  kind  of  analysis.   In  fact,  many  of  the  questions  in 
which  the  author  is  most  interested,  especially  those  con- 
cerning the  social  and  economic  interaction  of  Kinloch  resi- 
dents within  the  St.  Louis  SMSA,  are  the  ones  incompletely 
answered.   This  lack  of  response  must  limit  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  survey  but  does  not  destroy  its  importance  in 
providing  spatial  information  concerning  Kinloch. 

The  author  has  made  numerous  inquiries  into  determining 
possible  reasons  explaining  these  insufficient  responses. 
One  of  the  principal  factors  responsible  for  this  difficulty 
appears  to  be  this  author's  use  of  untrained,  non-professional 
interviewers  in  gathering  the  data.   Although  the  inter- 
viewers were  themselves  residents  of  Kinloch,  seemingly 
well-motivated  to  do  the  research  adequately,  and  received 
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instruction  en  correct  interviewing  techniques,  they  were 
often  unable  to  elicit  from  the  respondents  the  required 
information.   A  possible  explanation  may  be  that  the  respon- 
dents did  not  wish  to  reveal  this  information  to  a  fellow 
resident.   Another  factor  lies  in  the  recording  of  the 
responses;  many  interview  schedules  were  rejected  initially 
and  the  respondents  had  to  be  re-interviewed  on  certain 
sections  before  the  proper  responses  were  recorded.   Un- 
fortunately, many  interview  schedules,  while  substantially 
complete,  had  no  responses  at  all  for  several  questions, 
and  no  time  or  monies  were  available,  to  correct  the  dis- 
crepancies, weakening  the  contributions  of  these  parts  to 
the  survey  as  a  whole. 

However,  the  author  firmly  believes  that  by  the  use 
of  the  Kinloch  Gateway  Center  workers  a  great  deal  of  normally 
unavailable  and  uncollectible  information  was  secured. 
Thus,  in  weighing  the  merits  and  faults  of  this  approach, 
the  material  actually  gathered  by  the  Project  Outreach  workers , 
is  sufficient  evidence,  in  this  case  at  least,  of  the  wisdom 
of  utilizing  the  services  of  non-professional  interviewers. 

Another  difficulty  is  that  the  Project  Outreach  workers 
may  not  have  been  as  well-motivated  as  the  author  believed. 
After  all,  the  collection  of  the  survey  data  was  to  them 
simply  another  routine  assignment  and  not,  as  it  was  to 
this  writer,  a  matter  of  considerable  importance.   Therefore, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  wide  variance  in  the  complete- 
ness and  attention  to  detail  of  schedules  turned  in  bv 
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different  interviewers,  a  problem  which  the  author  attempted 
to  control  through  telephone  checking  of  respondents  and 
V7eekly  conferences  with  the  interviewers. 

However,  in  the  last  analysis,  even  given  the  advisability 
of  securing  the  services  of  professional  black  interviewers, 
with  the  meager  amount  of  funds  available  to  the  author 
with  which  to  do  the  research  any  other  method  was  financially 
impossible,  particularly  the  very  expensive  use  of  a  pro- 
fessional survey  agency. 

In  general  the  survey  appears,  despite  the  disadvantages 
of  utilizing  a  simple  random  sampling  technique,  to  have  ob- 
tained much  the  same  information  on  several  of  the  socio- 
economic characteristics  of  Kinloch  residents  as  did  the 
1970  United  States  Census.   This  point  is  a  key  factor  in 
assessing  the  validity  and  reliability  of  the  total  survey 
data.   In  other  words,  if  several  specific  questions  in  the 
survey  were  shown  to  represent  accurately  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Kinloch  residents,  then  the  remainder  of  the  data, 
which  could  not  be  corroborated  by  the  Census ,  would  be  con- 
sidered valid  and  reliable. 

In  specific  accomplishments,  the  survey  successfully 
documented  the  poverty  of  the  community  through  family  in- 
come statistics,  and  number  of  families  receiving  public 
support.   And  more,  importantly,  the  survey  showed  the  strong 
spatial  preference  of  the  residents  for  shopping  in  Kinloch 
rather  than  in  the  surrounding  all-white  suburbs.   In  the 
same  economic  vein,  the  patterns  for  the  patronage  and 
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preference  of  Kinloch  residents  for  regional  shopping  centers 
was  shown  strongly  linked  to  the  nearness  of  the  facilities 
to  Kinloch,   The  lack  of  inexpensive  and  adequate  bus  ser- 
vice is  also  pinpointed  as  an  additional  isolating  factor 
affecting  the  black  community.   Unlike  the  economic  data, 
much  of  the  information  on  the  social  interactions  of  Kin- 
loch residents  was  not  collected  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  merit  examination  and  discussion.   An  exception  to  this 
general  absence  of  social  data  are  the  responses  dealing 
with  Kinloch  residents'  white  acquaintances  in  the  sur- 
rounding area,  which  demonstrated  a  majority  of  the  blacks 
having  such  relationships. 
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CHAPTER  VI" I 

•  SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  DISCUSSION 
The  determination  of  whether  this  dissertation  is 
geographic  largely  is  a  function  of  one's  perception  of 
definitions  of  the  discipline.   Nevertheless,  it  is  main- 
tained that  this  work  can  be  shown  to  contain  several  of 
the  major  themes  of  contemporary  geography.   A  great  deal 
of  the  research  is  oriented  toward  the  use  of  space  in  and 
around  Kinloch,  and  the  manner  in  which  Kinloch  residents 
have  reacted  to  spatial  stimuli.   Thus,  both  the  site  and 
situation  of  Kinloch  and  its  inhabitants  are  analyzed 
geographically  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  degree  of  their 
social  and  economic  inter-relationships  with  the  surrounding 
white  cities  of  Berkeley  and  Ferguson  and  the  larger  St. 
Louis  SMSA. 

A  second  major  theme  concerns  the  existence  and 
development  of  a  social-culture  landscape  that  is  a  result 
of  the  systematic  spatial-social-economic  segregation  and 
isolation  of  an  entire  city.   Although  the  origin  of  this 
position  may  be  traced,  at  least  partially,  to  the  work  of 
Carl  0.  Sauer  and  other  landscape  geographers,  it  is  strongly 
grounded  in  the  urban  research  and  social  concern  of  such 
contemporary  geographers  as  William  Eunge,  Stanley  D.  Erunn, 
and  Robert  J .  Colenutt  who  most  likely  would  eschew  any 
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direct  philosophical  communality  with  those  of  the  land- 
scape school.   However ,  the  author  has  attempted  to  combine 
personal  field  experiences  and  observations  with  empirically 
verifiable  Census  and  survey  data  to  provide  an  analysis  of 
the  study  area. 

Responses  to  the  queries  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
specific  geographic  problems  investigated  and  that  of  the 
actual  contributions  of  this  research  may  best  be  given  by 
examining  the  objectives  stated  in  the  initial  chapter,  one 
major  and  tv/o  minor,  in  relation  to  the  research  results. 
These  statements  summarizing  the  research  are.  followed  by 
conclusions  and  recommenda tions  for  further  study. 

The  major  objective  of  the  study  was  the  demonstration 
of  the  nature  arid  importance  of  the  spatial  integration  (or 
lack  of  it)  of  Kinloch  residents,  both  socially  and  economi- 
cally, within  the  surrounding  St.  Louis  SMSA.   To  attain  this 
objective  several  different  techniques  were  employed. 

First,  the  author  engaged  in  field  research  collecting 
data  on  the  historical  development  and  evolution  of  the  all- 
black  city.   This  field  research  enabled  the  author  to 
document  the  multi-faceted  isolation  of  Kinloch  from  the 
surrounding  white  suburbs  of  Berkeley  and  Ferguson.   The 
eiuthor  was  able  to  identify  the  existence  and  operation  of 
three  separate  types  of  barriers:   physical,  transportation- 
communication,  and  social.   These  barriers  are  shown  to 
operate,  effectively  in  strongly  inhibiting  if  not  totally 
preventing  the  circulation  of  traffic,  both  vehicular  and 
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pedestrian,  social-cultural  exchanges  between  the  black  and 
white  communities,  and  the  outward  expansion  of  Kinloch's 
black  population.   The  identification  of  these  barriers 
is  considered  by  the  author  to  be  one  of  the  successful  con- 
tributions of  this  dissertation,  as  the  existing  literature 
of  all-black  communities  had  not  investigated  the  effects 
of  such  barriers  and  the  resulting  isolation  on  the  racial 
settlements . 

Secondly,  the  author  was  able  to  regionalize  the  St. 
Louis  SMSA  by  race,  showing  that  almost  5C  percent  of  the 
area's  black  population  is  concentrated  in  55  all-black 
census  tracts.   In  addition,  these  all-black  areas  were 
demonstrated,  using  analysis  of  variance,  to  be  significantly 
different  from  the  total  SMSA  based  on  housing  substandard- 
ness.   It  was  also  possible  to  use  variance  analysis  to 
differentiate  between  the  types  of  all-black  settlement: 
all-black  city  and  towns,  suburbs,  and  central  city  ghettos. 

Thirdly,  the  effects  of  the  socioeconomic  character- 
istics of  the  residents,  particularly  deep-seated  poverty, 
an  inadequate  educational  system,  and  a  sharply  attenuated 
tax  base  are  shown  to  be  related  to  many  of  the  present 
environmental  conditions  in  the  city.   With  34  percent  of 
Kinloch's  families  on  welfare,  a  high  rate  of  unemployment, 
and  an  average  family  income  of  only  $5,202  the  black  city 
has  almost  no  chance  of  providing  requisite  city  services 
for  its  population. 


Lastly,  to  accumulate  spatial  data  on  the  social  and 
economic  interaction  of  Kinloch  residents  interview  schedules 
were  collected  and  analyzed  from  a  simple  random  sample  of 
the  city's  residential  units.   The  results  of  the  survey, 
although  incomplete  duo  to  non-responses  on  several  key 
questions,,  have  established  that  despite  many  disadvantages 
Kinloch  is  seen  as  an  attractive  socioeconomic  environment 
preferred  over  both  Berkeley  and  Ferguson  by  the  majority  of 
those  sampled.   In  addition,  the  survey  shows  the  locational 
emphasis  of  shopping  habits  to  be  directly  related  to  distance 
from  PCinloch,  with  choice  of  regional  shopping  facilities 
decreasing  with  distance;  those  centers  nearest  Kinloch  are 
utilized  by  the  majority  of  those  residents  sampled,  a  fact 
which  certainly  is  in  keeping  with  the.  insularity  of  the 
city  and  its  inhabitants, 

A  secondary  objective  was  the  enlightenment  of  geographers 
as  to  the  literature  on  all-black  communities  by  collecting, 
reviewing,  and  assessing  the  contributions  of  some  signifi- 
cant works  on  the  study  of  all-black  towns  and  cities.   This 
study  of  the  literature  revealed  that  many  of  the  problems 
affecting  Kinloch,  particularly  isolation,  poverty,  and 
lack  of  economic  resources,  were  recognized  by  several  authors, 
particularly,  Mozell  C.  Hill  v,Tho  was  concerned  primarily 
with  the  sociological  structure  of  all-black  communities  in 
Oklahoma  and  Georgia. 

The  last  objective  of  the  study  was  the  placing  of  this 
dissertation  in  proper  perspective  by  evaluating  contemporary 
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research  in  social  geography  through  the  analysis  of  the 
geographic  literature  on  black  Americans.   It  was  established 
that  since  1949,  and  more  especially  since  1968,  there  has 
been  a  remarkable  increase  in  works  dealing  with  the  geo- 
graphic aspects  of  race,   A  great  many  of  the  articles  are 
the  theses  and  dissertations,  indicating  that  many  young 
geographers  are  developing  a  research  interest  which,  if 
sustained,  should  result  in  numerous  racial  geographic 
publications  of  significance  to  all  geographers. 

Black  migrants  can  no  longer  be  characterized  emanating 
from  the  rural  South  and  establishing  themselves  in  the  urban 
North  and  West.   Inter-city  migration  and  movements  from 
central  cities  to  suburban  and  rural  locations  have  become 
increasingly  documented  in  the  literature.   One  consequence 
of  these  new  migration  streams  is  the  growth  of  previously 
established  all-black  communities.   Many  of  these  racial 
towns  and  cities  often  are  situated  approximate  to  or  con- 
tained within  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas,  there- 
fore their  continued  development  seems  almost  assured,  given 
the  present  black  migration  patterns.   The  isolation-segre- 
gation pattern  which  has  developed  around  Kinloch  may  be  a 
manifestation  of  a  recent  addition  to  the  social-spatial 
methods  for  the  containment  of  these  new  settlement  patterns. 
Of  great  importance,  however,  are  the  indications  from 
Kinloch  residents  of  being  integrated  within  the  metropolitan 
area  despite  the  barriers  erected  against  them  by  their 
whits  neighbors.   Also  indicative  of  positive  attitudes  on 
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the  part  of  the  black  residents  is  that  over  50  percent  of 
the  residents  sampled  have  white  acquaintances  and  know 
whites  in  Berkeley  and  Ferguson. 

Most  social,  economic,  and  spatial  factors  point  to 
the  continuance  of  the  isolation  and  poverty  of  Kinloch, 
rather  than  their  gradual  dissolution  and  disappearance. 
Whites  in  the  surrounding  areas  are  steadfast  in  their  atti- 
tudes against  the  black  city  and  its  residents.   There  is 
no  evidence  cf  any  removal  or  modification  of  the  barriers 
isolating  Kinloch.   The  economic  situation  in  Kinloch  seems 
unlikely  to  improve  perceptibly  in  the  near  future.   The 
community  has  little  to  offer  industrial  or  commercial 
enterprises,  especially  in  light  of  the  isolation  of  the 
community.   In  addition,  as  the  principal  industrial 
employers  in  the  area  are  engaged  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
production  of  war  material,  the  gradual  de-emphasis  on  United 
States  military  involvement  overseas  would  seem  to  indicate 
fewer  employment  opportunities  for  Kinloch' s  labor  force. 
It  is  also  probable  that  the  eventual  lay-offs  produced 
in  such  a  situation  will  be  a  severe  blow  to  blacks  em- 
ployed in  these  industries  as  the  jobs  they  most  often 
hold  are  entry-level  and  these  workers  seldom  are  pro- 
tected by  seniority,  consequently  they  frequently  are  the 
first  to  be  fired  during  economic  recessions. 

The  plans  of  the  Missouri  Highway  Commission  reveal  that 
although  a  local  four- lane  divided  highway,  known  as  the 
Inner  Belt,  is  to  be  constructed  in  the  near  future  through 
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the  southern  section  of  Kinloch,  there  will  be  no  entrance 
or  exit  ramps  servicing  the  community.   Thus ,  instead  of 
abating  the  isolation  of  Kinloch,  the  highway  will  increase 
it. 

The  situation  in  the  all-black  city  is  grim  as  future 
prospects  for  Kinloch  appear  to  be  a  continuation  and  re- 
flection of  the  present  conditions.   It  is  impossible  to 
project  significant  changes  in  any  of  the  social,  economic, 
or  spatial  patterns  that  envelop  Kinloch.   Only  time  and 
further  study  will  reveal  whether  Kinloch  will  evolve  past 
its  present  into  a  community  more  representative  of  suburban 
America  or  will  continue  as  a  model  of  the  isolated  racial 
community  in  the  United  States. 

Much  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  research  on  all- 
black  towns  and  cities.   First/  many  more  case  studies  of 
individual  racial  communities  are  necessary  to  provi.de 
sufficient  information  to  permit  generalization  and  theory 
construction.   Without  doubt,  the  relative  absence  of 
similar  research  on  this  topic  by  geographers  is  partly 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  this  dissertation  raises  more 
questions  than  it  has  been  able  to  answer.   In  addition, 
the  almost  complete  lack  of  the  application  of  even  relatively 
sophisticated  quantitative  techniques  has  most  certainly 
contribtited  to  this  situation.   In  the  available  geographic 
literature,  confined  to  a  single  article  by  Harold  Rose,  a 
solid  theoretical  base  from  which  to  initiate  any  statistical 
analysis  does  not  yet  exist.   However,  several  definite 
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avenues  of  continued  research  based  on  this  dissertation 
are  apparent.   One  of  the  first  problems  to  be  investigated 
should  be  the  collection  and  analysis  of  the  data  not  con- 
tained in  the  survey  on  the  specific  social  and  economic 
interaction  characteristics  of  Kinloch  residents.   A  second 
and  related  problem  revolves  around  the  length  and  destina- 
tion of  the  residents'  journey- to-work  in  relation  to  that 
of  the  whites  in  Berkeley  and  Ferguson.   Such  research  would 
permit  the  determination  of  space  located  outside  of  Kinloch 
that  is  inter-connected  with  that  community  and  would  enable 
comparisons  to  be  drawn  between  economic  patterns  of  resi- 
dents of  Kinloch  and  of  the  adjacent  white  suburbs. 

A  third  topic  which  merits  further  study  is  the  compara- 
tive analysis  of  the  universe  of  all-black  communities  in 
the  St.  Louis  metropolitan  area.   Other  than  Kinloch,  there 
are  at  least  six  more  all-black  communities  in  the  area. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  apply  the  same  type  of  research 
as  was  carried  on  in  Kinloch  to  ascertain  whether  the  same 
spatial  developments  have  taken  place  in  these  other  communi- 
ties and  whether  poverty  and  isolation  exist.   Thus,  numerous 
research  possibilities  are  present  in  this  area  of  urban- 
social  geography  which  have  direct  significance  to  blacks 
and  whites  alike. 
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APPENDIX  E 
RESEARCH  DIFFICULTIES  IN  KINLOCH 

The  Kinloch  Gateway  Center  seemed  well  suited  to  assist 
the  author  in  his  research  project.   The  Center  is  a  dis- 
trict branch  of  the  Human  Development  Corporation  of  Metro- 
politan St.  Louis,  a  social  welfare  corporation  funded 
through  the  United  States  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
The  Center,  although  receiving  its  funds  from  the  Human 
Development  Corporation,  an  agency  whose  interests  are  metro- 
politan in  scope,  is  completely  community  oriented.   A] 1  of 
its  full  and  part-time  employees  are  Kinloch  residents,,  and 
all  of  its  programs  are  directed  exclusively  to  the  needs 
of  the  community. 

The  Center  performs  many  services  for  the  community, 
one  of  the  roost  important  being  to  direct  clients  to  the 
various  welfare  agencies  outside  Kinloch  which  are  able  to 
assist  them.   As  well  as  acting  as  a  hind  of  clearinghouse  on 
welfare  programs,  the  Center  also  has  available  its  own  funds 
and  programs  for  community  welfare  by  participating  in  all 
of  Human  Deve3.opii.ient  Corporation's  activities,  which  include 
legal  aid,  housing,  foster  parents,  social  service  counseling, 
Head  Start,  neighborhood  action  groups,  neighborhood  youth 
corps,  summer  programs  for  youths  and  young  adults,  and 
voluntary  improvement  programs.""1 
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Although  the  Kin loch  Gateway  Center  certainly  appeared 
to  be  the  ideal  choice  in  collecting  the  author's  data, 
several  difficulties  became  obvious  as  soon  as  the  author 
contacted  the  Center's  housing  specialist,  George  Davis, 
by  telephone.   Although  the  conversation  did  not  proceed 
at  all  smoothly,  the  author  did  manage  to  secure  an  appoint- 
ment with  Davis  on  Kay  12. 

This-  appointment  marked  the  actual  beginning  of  the 
author's  relationship  with  the  staff  at  the  Gateway  Center 
and  with  the  town  of  Kinloch  itself.   In  keeping  the  appoint- 
ment, the  author  found  himself  in  a  totally  black,  seemingly 
hostile  environment.   It  is  possible  passively,  with  great 
emotional  but  no  physical  involvement,  to  talk  about  the 
difficulties  a  member  of  one  racial  group  is  supposed  to 
have  living  and  working  in  a  situation  where  he  is  surrounded 
by  another  racial  group  which  appears,  and  often  is,  antag- 
onistic and  hostile.   However,  unless  an  individual  actually 
experiences  that  particular  racial  situation  (as  do  most 
blacks  in  the  United  States)  it  is  very  difficult  for  that 
person  to  empathize  or  even  simply  appreciate  the  almost 
overwhelming  feelings  of  isolation,  conspicuousness ,  and 
even  paranoia  that  afflict  racial  minorities  in  a  plural 
society. 

On  that  Wednesday  at  10:00,  the  author  was  sitting  on 
a  very  hard,  uncomfortable  folding  chair  at  the  Kinloch 
Gateway  Center  feeling  very  much  out  of  place,  not  because 
he  was  dressed  in  a  suit  and  tie,  but  because  he  was  the 
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only  v;hite  of  several  hundred  persons  in  the  building.   The 
Center  was  a  bustle  cf  activity:   secretaries  and  other 
staff  members  hurrying  back  and  forth  among  offices;  seven 
cr  eight  middle-aged  women  and  their  children  patiently  wait- 
ing to  see  a  counselor;  and  what  seemed  to  be  hundreds  of 
teenagers  (who  later  turned  out  to  be  part  of  the  youth 
programs)  shouting  and  milling  around  grabbing  free  cold  soft 
drinks  and  sandwiches.   However,  what  actually  made  the 
author  so  discomforted  was  not  all  this  activity,  but  the 
fact  that  most  if  not  all  of  the  people  coming  in  and  out 
of  the  building  stared  curiously  at  him. 

In  the  interview  with  Mr.  Davis,  the  author  attempted 
to  explain  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  research  but  was 
not  allowed  to  complete  the  presentation.   Davis  almost 
immediately  interrupted  the  author  and  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  validity  of  a  white  doing  a  study  on  a  black  community, 
and  additionally  demanded  to  know  what  actual  contributions 
the  author  was  planning  to  make  to  Kinloch  and  how  Kinloch 
could  use  the  results  of  the  research. 

Somewhat  puzzled,  the  author  began  defending  his  re- 
search by  stating  the  traditional  academic  attitude  of  science 
advancing  the  world's  knowledge.   However,  Mr.  Davis  rejected 
this  explanation  by  saying  that  the  author  was  simply  using 
the  community  and  its  problems  to  advance  himself  in  the 
academic  world  and  his  research  would  be  of  no  practical 
benefit  to  anyone  in  Kinloch.   Mr.  Davis  further  asserted 
that  the  people  of  the  community  were  very  dissatisfied  with" 
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white  students  and  professors  coming  into  Kin.loch,  gathering 
their  data.,  and  departing  without  helping  the  residents 
understand  the  applicability,  if  any,  of  the  research  to 
their  environment.   Despite  the  author's  denials  and  protests 
to  these  charges  Davis  maintained  their  validity  and  terminated 
the  interview  by  leaving  the  building. 

Several  hours  after  the  interview,  the  author  attempted 
to  justify  the  project  to  himself  as  being  worthwhile  what- 
ever its  relevance  to  the  community,  but  Davis's  allegations 
of  academic  imperialism  were  difficult  to  dispel.   In  fact, 
the  author  began  to  realize  and  admit  to  himself  that  he 
was  indeed  using  the  town  and  its  difficulties  to  advance 
his  academic  ambitions  and  have  given  no  thought  as  to  any 
benefits  accruing  to  the  community  from  the  research. . 

The  next  two  weeks  were  filled  with  turmoil  and  con- 
flict for  the  author  who  became  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of 
Davis's  charges.   The  author  even  wrote  several  letters  to 
his  dissertation  advisor  informing  him  of  the  impossibility 
of  the  project  and  requesting  a  change  in  topic;  however , 
none  of  these  letters  were  ever  mailed.   Instead,  after 
several  frustrating  weeks  of  self-doubt  the  author  reasoned 
that  the  resec'ich  could  be  restructured  slightly  so  as  to 
provide  the  community  with  certain  data  which  would  prove 
beneficial.   The  next  step  of  course  was  to  persuade  the 
officials  at  the  Kinloch  Gateway  Center  that  the  research 
actually  would  be  of  use  to  the  Center  and  to  Kinloch. 
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Because  the  author's  initial  contact  with  the  Center's 
housing  specialist  had  proved  unrewarding,  the  author  de- 
cided to  attempt  a  slightly  different,  approach  and  invited 
the  Center's  director,  Julia  Boyd,  to  talk  ever  lunch. 
During  the  course  of  the  conference,  the  author  explained  to 
Mrs.  Boyd  the  research  would  be  beneficial  to  Kinloch  in 
three  ways:   first,  the  results  of  the  research  would  be 
available  to  the  Center;  secondly,  it  would  contain  in- 
formation not  previously  accesible;  and  thirdly,  the  pro- 
posed interview  schedule  would  include  material  submitted 
to  the  author  by  the  Center  concerning  several  of  the  prob- 
lems affecting  the  town.   Additionally  the  author  emphasized 
the  Gateway  Center's  role  in  the  data  collection,  in  which 
the  Project  Outreach  workers  would  gather  the  data  and  not 
strangers  to  the  community.   The  third  point  was  of  partic- 
ular interest  to  Mrs.  Boyd,  for,  as  the  author  learned  later, 
the  Center  was  interested  in  collecting  certain  housing 
information  but  needed  assistance  in  formulating  the  research. 
Arrangements  were  made  at  that  time  to  meet  with  George  Davis 
and  other  staff  members  in  order  that  the  author  might  present 
the  revised  research  project  to  them. 

At  that  meeting  and  subsequent  ones  the  proposal  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  Center's  staff  and  a  successful 
working  relationship  was  established  between  the  author  and 
the  Kinloch  Gateway  Center,  and  through  it,  with  the  larger 
community  of  Kinloch  residents.   George  Davis  was  largely 
responsible  for  making  possible  many  interviews  with  the 
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town's  social  and  political  leaders  and  a  vide  variety  of 
community  residents  knowledgeable  concerning  the  various 
facets  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  town.   The 
logistics  behind  the  collection  of  data  by  Project  Outreach 
workers  were  coordinated  by  the  author  and  Clifford  Bailey, 
director  of  community  programs  at  that  time  and  currently 
coordinator  of  the  Center. 


NOTES 

1.  Human  Development  Corporation  of  Metropolitan  St.  Louis, 
"Neighborhood  Handbook,"  St.  Louis,  1968,  p.  4. 
(Mimeographed ) 

2 .  Ibid . 

3.  Ibid. ,  pp.  15-24. 
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APPENDIX  C 
COMMUNITY  PROFILE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

.1,   What  is  your  name  and  age? 

2.  What  is  the  address  of  this  house? 

3.  Is  this  house  rented  or  owned? 

4.  Excluding  the  bathroom,  how  many  rooms  are  in  this 
house? 

5.  How  many  people  regularly  live  in  this  house? 
6=   Who  is  the  head  of  the  house?   Age?   Sex? 

7.  A.   Where  do  the  children  in  this  house  attend  school? 
B.   Has  anyone  here  graduated  from  Kinloch  High  School? 

Name?   Age?   Sex?   Date  of  graduation? 

8.  List  the  names,  age,  sex,  and  education  of  the  people 
employed  in  this  house.   Where  in  the  St.  Louis  area 
do  the  people  in  this  house  work?   Include  specific 
address  and  employer's  name,  years  employed,  and  brief 
job  description, 

9.  How  many  full  and  part-time  individuals  live  in  this 
house? 

10.  Who  is  the  principal  wage-earner  of  this  house;  what  is 
his -her  age? 

The  principal  wage-earner  makes: 

a.  0-$2499  yearly 

b.  $2500-$4999  yearly 

c.  $5000-$7499  yearly 

d.  $7500-$9999  yearly 

e.  $10,000+  yearly 

11.  List  the  other  sources  of  family  income,  such  as  social 
security,  veterans  benefits,  ADC,  etc. 
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12.  What  is  the  total  family  income? 

a.  0  to  $2499  yearly 

b.  $2500  to  $4999  yearly 

c.  $5000  to  $7439  yearly 

d.  $7500  to  $9999  yearly 

e.  $10,000  to  $12,4  99  yearly 

f.  $12,500  to  $14,999  yearly 

g.  $15,000  to  $17,999  yearly 
h.  $17,500  to  $19,999  yearly 
i.  $2  0,000+  yearly 

13.  A.   Where  do  you  and  the  people  living  in  this  house  buy 

weekly  groceries? 

B.  How  much  is  spent  in  this  household  per  week  on 
groceries? 

C.  Would  you  stop  at  a  super  market  it  it  were  located 
in  Kin loch? 

14.  Where  do  you  buy  incidental  items  such  as:   bread,  milk, 
cigarettes,  soda,  candy,  etc.,  in  Kinloch,  Berkeley, 
Ferguson,  or  somewhere  else? 

15.  Where  does  your  family  buy  clothes  and  shoes  (specific 
location) ? 

16.  Buying  things  outside  Kinloch,  do  you  ever  shop  at: 

A,  Northland  F.  Cool  Valley-Korvette 

B,  East  St.  Louis  G.  Wellston-Easton  Ave. 
C,.  Downtown  H.  Northwest  Plaza 

D.  Midtown  (Grand  &  Olive)  I.  Kingshighway-Easton  Ave. 

E.  River  Roads  J.  Bel-Nor  Acres-Shoppers 

Fair 

17.  Of  the  above  locations,  which  ones  do  you  and  your 
family  visit  most  often? 

18.  Do  you  or  the  residents  of  this  house  have: 

a  car,  sewer  connection,  a  furnace,  air  conditioning, 
indoor  plumbing,  and  a  bathroom? 

19.  When  you  travel  outside  Kinloch,  do  you  use  the  bus 
or  car  most  often? 

20.  How  often  do  you  use  the  bus:   every  day,  more  than  once 
a  week,  less  than  once  a  week? 

21.  If  you  or  your  family  become  sick,  where  do  you  go  for 
a  doctor  (specific  location)? 

22.  If  ycu  or  your  family  have  to  go  to  a  hospital,  to  which 
one  would  you  go  (specific  location)? 
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23.  A,   How  long  have  you  and  your  family  lived  in  Kinloch? 
B.   Do  you  plan  on  staying  in  Kinloch? 

24.  Where  did  you  and  your  family  live  before  moving  to 
Kinloch  (last  approximate  address)? 

25.  Why  did  you  or  your  family  move  to  Kinloch? 

26.  A,   Do  you  approve  of  Public  Housing  in  Kinloch? 
R.   If  no,  why? 

C   If  you  are  a  renter,  would  you  want  to  become  a 
homeowner? 

27.  A.   Do  any  of  your  relatives  live  in  Kinloch? 
B.   How  long  have  they  lived  here? 

2?-.      A.   Do  any  of  your  relatives  live  in  the  St.  Louis  area? 
B.   If  yes,  where  (approximate  address)? 

29.  Excluding  your  friends  in  Kinloch,  where  do  your  friends 
in  the  rest  of  the  St.  Louis  area  live  (approximate 
location) ? 

30.  A.   Do  you  and  your  family  attend,  church  in  Kinloch? 
B.   If  no,  where  do  you  attend  church  (approximate 

address) ? 

31.  A.   What  social  groups  located  outside  Kinloch  are  you 

and.  your  family  associated  with? 
B.   Approximately  where  are  they  located? 

32.  Outsi.de  of  Kinloch  (excluding  shopping  trips),  do  you 
visit  any  places  in  the  St.  Louis  area  regularly 

(approximate  address)? 

33.  Excluding  people  at  work  do  you  or  anyone  in  this  house 
have  any  white  friends? 

34.  Do  you  or  anyone  in  your  family  know  any  whites  in  the 
communities  surrounding  Kinloch? 

35.  A.   Excluding  shopping  trips,  do  you  or  anyone  in  your 

family  go  into  Berkeley  or  Ferguson? 
B.   For  what  reasons? 


APPENDIX  D 
INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE 
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26.   A.   Public  Housing     Yes  ,  No 

B.   If  No,  Why  


C.   If  .Renter,  Would  Want  to  be  Homeowner  Yes      No 
27.   A,   Relatives  in  Kinloch   Yes  ,  No 
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28.   A.   Relatives  in  St.  Louis  Yes ,  No 

B.   If  Yes,  Where 


29.   Friends'  addresses 


30.   A.   Church  in  Kinloch     Yes  ' ,  No 

B.   If  No,  Where  Else 


31.   Social  Groups  and  Addresses 


32.   Social  Visits  Outside  Kinloch 
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33.   White  Friends 
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34.   Know  Whites  in  Communities  Outside  Kinloch  Yes 

No 


35.   A.   Trips  into  Berkeley  and  Ferguson   Yes'  '   _  f  No 
B.   For  What  Reasons 
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